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‘Wwe CAN DELIVER the highest quality, top size Tulip bulbs, produced by the cool 
moist climate of the Puget Sound country. Our bulbs have been giving complete satisfaction 
to thousands of satisfied customers for more than 25 years. REMEMBER WE GROW THEM. 


Send for our catalog listing Tulips, Daffodils, Iris, Lilies, and many other bulbs for Fall 
planting. Order early while a full selection is assured. 


Here are a few special offers for Flower Grower readers. 


KING ALFRED Daffodils DUTCH IRIs | COLCHICUMS 
10 Large Bulbs IMPERATOR co CH ICUM: 





i Crocus) 
ry SO Flowering 00 
si° size Bubs 9 5 Bulbs 
Grand monarch of all Daffo- The most popular Dutch 00 
dils — rich golden yellow — Iris. Large, beautiful rich $] 


dark blue flowers borne on 
27-inch stems. Blooms in 
May. Excellent cut flower. 
Hardy, strong grower. 


large flowers on 24 inch stems. 
Lasts long in the garden and 
ascut flower. Vigorous grower. 
Extremely satisfactory. 


EMPEROR « VICTORIA | ENGLISH IRIS 
20 Large Bulbs 

$J0o Lax 
Select your choice of (bap | Sometimes called the “Garden 
Emperor with rich yellow Orchid.”” Sunset is a rosy 
trumpet and petals, or orchid-lavender, blooming in 
Victoria with white petals June and early July. Hardy; 
and yellow trumpet. These good cut flower; height 19 in. 


two favorites are fine com- 
SILVER STARS 


panion plants. Valuable 
(Ornithogalum Nutans) 


for beds, borders, cutting. 
GRAPE HYACINTHS | 30 Large Bulbs $J00 
35 Large Bulbs $joo This new and unusual bulb 


bears elegant spikes of beau- 
tiful frosty, silvery - grey 


Each bulb bears many 
unusually beautiful rosy - 
carmine flowers. Hardy — 
easy to grow — good for 
cutting. Makes interesting 
gifts for the sick as bulbs 
will bloom without soil or 
water. 















eC me cee cm ce re i 


| USE THIS COUPON 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R.F,D. 6, Box 516F, TACOMA, WASH. 


| Please send the following $1.00 offers, postpaid 


10 King Alfred Daffodils at $1.00 
20 Emperor Daffodils at $1.00 
20 Victoria Daffodils at $1.00 
35 Grape Hyacinths at $1.00 
50 Dutch Iris Imperator at $1.00 
12 English Iris Sunset at $1.00 
30 Silver Stars at $1.00 

5 Colchicums at $1.00 











“Heavenly Blue.” Lovely in early 
Spring. Well filled eight inch spikes 




















of little globular bells of brightest, | lowers shaded pale sea-green. Total enclosed $ 

richest shade of gentian-blue. Fra- Thrives in dense shade or 

grant and valuable for cutting. open border. Hardy. Valuable oS 

Guaranteed hardy — sun or shade. for cutting. | Address - he os 
RS are Th 
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Vol. XXVII The FLOWER GROWER No. 7 
The Exoti J Iri 
GEORGE M. REED, Curator 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
N the vicinity of New York, the the far West, particularly in Oregon and extensively imported into the United 
Japanese Iris season extends from Washington. States, as well as European countries. 
about mid-June until mid-July, and Japanese Irises do best in a_ well © Frequently, the names of the varieties 
a good collection of varieties makes a drained soil with abundant moisture. The have been changed, and it is quite pos- 
splendid display in the garden. The soil should be rich and well supplied sible to get the same variety under dif- 
flowers are large, sometimes as much with organic matter. They may be grown ferent names. Even very recently a prom- 
as 10 inches in diameter, and vary in in a good garden border, giving best re- inent New York nursery obtained a well 


color from white through various tints 
and shades of blue-purple and red-purple. 
No yellow flowered varieties are known, 
although there is a yellow area at the 
base of the falls on all of the varieties. 

The wild plant, from which the culti- 
vated varieties were derived, is native in 
Japan and the Northeastern Asiatic con- 
tinent. It has rather narrow, stiff, sword- 
like leaves. The flower stems are 2 fo 
3 feet tall, straight, and usually bear 
a terminal cluster of two flowers and one 
or more lateral flowers along the upper 
part of the stem. The flowers are rather 
small, red-purple in color, with drooping 
falls and erect standards. The color may 
vary from the typical red-purple through 
various shades to blue-purple, or even 
white. The wild plant is a valuable ad- 
dition to any garden, as well as being 
of interest to the collector of Iris species. 

The garden varieties differ mainly in 
the longer and broader leaves, taller stems, 
and a great increase in the size of the 


flowers. Some varieties are described as 
“single,” consisting of three large broad 


falls, which may extend horizontally or 
droop, and three standards more or less 
erect and varying in size in the different 
types. “Double” flowered varieties de- 
veloped by an increase in the standards, 
which became about the same size, shape 
and coloring as the falls. “Triple” forms 
also oceur through the transformation of 
the stamens into petal-like structures. 
Japanese Irises grow very successfully 
along the Northeastern Atlantie Coast. 
They also do well in the Central States, 
but farther north they do not seem to be 


able to withstand the excessive winter 
eold. Within the last few years it has 
been found that they are very well 
adapted to the Southeastern States. 


Splendid displays may be found in some 
places, particularly at Sumter, S. C., 
where the Swan Lake Gardens has become 
a well known place for its thousands of 
blooms during the latter part of May. 
These Irises are also very successful in 





The original wild type of Japanese 
Iris, I. kaempferi (at the top of 
sketch on opposite page), is of deli- 
cate structure compared with garden 
hybrids—new pink variety Otome 
(Maiden) in the center of illustra- 
tion, and Emi-hotei (Smiling God 
of Fortune). Sketch for FLOWER 
GROWER by Louise Mansfield 


sults if supplied with plenty of water 
during the spring growing season. How- 
ever, they are best planted along the 
margin of a pool or brook, where condi- 
tions are favorable for vigorous growth. 
In the North, however, they may suffer 
injury if located in a wet situation dur- 
ing the winter. 

Clumps may flower for several years. 
In time, however, they become crowded, 
the rhizomes stunted and, although the 
flower stalks may be numerous, they are 
rather short and the flowers are small. 
It is better to transplant every three or 
four years in order to produce a vigorous 
growth of rhizomes and leaves, resulting 
in taller flower stalks and larger flowers. 
It is a common practice among some nurs- 
erymen to chop up old, more or less ex- 
hausted, clumps and supply them to the 
trade. These are not very satisfactory 
divisions, since it takes a full season be- 
fore they regain sufficient vigor to pro- 
duce good flowers. From the standpoint 
of suitable transplants, it is much better 
to produce young clumps for setting out 
when they are one or two years old. 
Another danger to avoid is the separation 
of the clumps into small divisions. They 
should not be divided into single rhizomes 
unless special care is given to insure that 
they grow. In any ease, it will require 
an additional year before flowers may be 
expected from single rhizomes. 


RANSPLANTING may be earried out 

any time from April to October. The 
early spring has the advantage of the ab- 
sence of the foliage on the plants and the 
clumps may be readily cleaned and 
shipped. Perhaps the best time, however, 
for transplanting them is just after the 
blooming season in July. Very good re- 
sults are also obtained in the late summer 
and early fall, but care should be taken 
to avoid transplanting too late, so that 
the plants will have an opportunity to 
produce roots before freezing occurs. 

One great advantage of the Japanese 
Iris is that shortly before blooming time 
they may be dug up, put in pots, and 
placed wherever one desires them, with- 
out interfering in any way with their 
blooming. Later, these plants may be 
set out wherever desired. 

Hundreds of varieties have been intro- 
duced into the trade, most of these having 
originated in Japan during the last one 
hundred and fifty years. They have been 


known group of Japanese varieties and 
introduced them into the American trade 
under a series of new names. 

Most dealers supply a relatively few 
varieties. For various reasons, plants are 
introduced for a short time and then 
disappear. However, a small collection 
will supply a wide range of the flower 
color and shape which is characteristic of 
the group. 


FEW individuals are introducing, 

from time to time, new varieties; for 
the most part, these cover about the same 
range as the older ones. Mr. N. Nishida, 
who founded Shuho-en, Yokohama, Japan, 
has been active in developing a new series 
of varieties, known as the Kumomoto 
strain. These differ from the older types 
in some respects; the leaves are broader, 
and longer, and the flowers also differ in 
some features. Some of them are improve- 
ments over most of the original varieties. 
As yet, practically none of these have 
found their way to America, aside from 
those in the collection of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. 

For convenience, the Japanese Iris vari- 
eties may be divided into seven color 
classes : 

Class I ineludes the whites, and among 
the older varieties available are the single 
Gingyoku (Silver Ball) and Tsuru-no- 
kegoromo (Plume Gown of Crane) and 
the double Gekka-no-nami (Moonlight 
Waves) and Kombarin. Newer double 
varieties are Betty F. Holmes and White 
Giant. Bonden (A Duster) and Biyakko 
(A White Tiger) are excellent double 
white varieties of the Kumomoto strain. 

Class II ineludes varieties which are 
practically white in garden effect with, 
however, a slight flush of color. Zama- 
no-mori (Grove of Zama) is one of the 
very best of the type, being a large single 
flower with drooping falls flushed with 
blue-lavender. Morning Mists is essen- 
tially the same. Shinso-kajin (Secluded 
Beauty) is similar, but with darker stand- 
ards. Priam is a single with large flowers 
which are variable in depth of coloring. 
Hercule is similar but double, tending to 
triple. Kosui-no-iro (Color of the Lake) 
is a very good double flowered type, in 
which the fresh flower has a distinetly 
blue-lavender tone. Relatively few varie- 
ties of this group are reddish in color; 
Painted Lady, a single, is a good repre- 
sentative, 
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Hercule is nearly a triple form, illustrating the intri- 


cate petal structure of the Japanese 


Class III ineludes the varieties with a 
clear white zone around the yellow spot on 
the base of the falls, with radiating white 
veins. There are many varieties known. 
Suibijin (Slumbering Beauty) is a very 
good single and Furomon (Gate of Never 
Get Aged) a double on the red-purple 
side. Sakura-gawa (Cherry Stream) is a 
delicate pink toned variety. America is 
an excellent single blue-purple flower. 
Koki-no-iro (Unusual Color) is a_ well 
known double blue-purple variety. Akafu- 
kurin (Red Border) and Aifukurin (Blue 
Border) are fine new singles of this class, 
and Nishiki-yama (Brocade Mountain) is 
a good double red-purple. Aki-no-nishiki 
(Autumn Brocade) is perhaps the best of 
the newer Kumomoto strain. 

Class IV ineludes the varieties with 
deeply colored veins and more or less 
dotting between. Among the single red- 
purples are Hinode-zuru (Crane at Sun- 
rise), Howokan (Admired Phoenix), and 
Betty Jean Childs. Among the blue- 
purple varieties, Galathee and Okubanri 
(Late Wonder) are singles, and Helene, 
Mana-dzuru (White-naped Crane) and 
Emi-hotei (Smiling God of Fortune) are 
doubles. Warai-hotei (Jovial God of 
Fortune) is a well known old variety. 
It is always admired, partly because of 


the dense tuft of secondary petal-like 
structures in the center of the flower. 
The double Osamaru-miyo (Peaceful 


Reign) is a newer excellent variety. 
Class V_ ineludes varieties with 
tinct, deeply colored veins and 


dis- 
rather 





White Japanese Iris, Gekka-no-nami, 
makes an impressive showing in the 
flower border 
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uniform color between, in 
the lighter tones of blue or 
red-purple. Bluish toned 
varieties include the single 
Bangkok and Aspasie, and 
the double Nagasaki. The 
varieties with red toned 
flowers include the old Pink 
Progress and Quakeress, 
both singles, and Ganymede 
a double. Newer varieties 
are Light in the Opal and 
Hinode-sakura (Cherry 
Blossoms at Sunrise), the 
latter being especially fine. 
Rose Queen belongs in this 
group and is very similar to 
the wild species in size and 
shape of flower. Otome 
(Maiden) is an_ excellent 
new pink. 

Class VI ineludes the dark 
purple flowered varieties, 
the veins and coloring be- 
tween being of about equal 
intensity. Among the red- 
purples, Clarice Childs and 
Nightfall are fine singles, 
Mahogany and Tsurugi-no- 
mai (Sword Dance) doubles. 
The blue-purples are repre- 
sented by the excellent 
Violet Beauty and Oyodo 
(Great Yodo), single varie 
ties, and Kuro-kumo (Dark 
Clouds), a double. There are 
several Kumomoto varieties 
in this group, such as 
Shogetsu (Moon thru a Pine 
Tree) and Kumo-no-uye (Above the 
Clouds), which are a distinct improve- 
ment over many of the older varieties. 

Class VII represents a group of varie- 
ties which are splashed or mottled with 
gray-white and some light or dark tone 
of blue or red-purple. Among the red 


Iris 


toned singles may be mentioned Mars, 
Meiran (Singing Phoenix), and Furi- 
tsuzumi (Rainfall Reservoir). Fuzan- 


hisetsu (Snowstorm on Maple Mountain) 
and Fanny Hamlet Childs are double 
flowered forms. Glory is a fine single blue- 
purple and Tora-odori (Tiger Dance), 
a double. One of the very best of the 
group is the new Kumomoto variety Ama- 





Heaven), a double 
lightly splashed with gray- 


no-gawa (River of 
blue-purple 
white. 

Japanese Irises are very readily grown 
from seeds. One may obtain a supply 
from a good eollection of varieties and 
in two years have a large number of 
seedlings in bloom. Most will be single, 
varying in shape and coloring, but a few 
will be double. Among them will be 
several very good plants, giving the gen- 
eral range of color obtainable in the 
Japanese Iris group. 

Among the Japanese Irises, the wild 
type is very early, usually coming into 
bloom before any of the garden varieties. 
Some of the very early garden varieties 
are Bangkok, Kombarin, and Hinode- 
zuru (Crane at Sunrise). Approximately 
three weeks after these varieties bloom 
the very late varieties will come into 
flower, such as Warai-hotei, Idzumi-gawa 
(Idzuma River), and Kuro-kumo, 


Why Cultivate? 
which all vegetable 


«(NE problem 
growers must face is weed ¢on- 


trol,” says G. J. Raleigh of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. Cultivating 
the soil is one of the best ways to control 
weeds. 

More than fifteen years of experimental 
work indicate that it is not necessary to 
cultivate more than enough to control 
weeds. Added cultivation may injure the 
roots. 

The time to destroy weeds is while 
they are small. The most efficient cul- 
tivator for weed control is one that cuts 
off the weeds just below the surface of 
the soil. 

In general, the amount of cultivation 
required depends on rainfall. More is 
needed during seasons with frequent rains. 
Cultivating after the plants are about 
half-grown is likely to do more harm 
than good. 

Stirring the soil by cultivation soon 
after a light rain results in a loss of 
moisture. For this reason, it should be 
delayed until the moisture has a chance 
to become distributed in the soil. Deep 
cultivation is seldom justified. 



























HILE June merges into July 

without any sharp separation in 

theory, there is inevitably a con- 
siderable difference as one passes from 
the month of birds and Roses to the July 
4th month that seems to open up garden 
mid-season with a considerable change 
of the picture. 

All through June the garden greens 
have been passing through their some- 
times dainty development of tints, inelud- 
ing even pinks and yellows as well as 
greens, to the maturity which best befits 
midsummer. We know that the rich deep 
greenery which has arrived is the best 
protection against the heat of the sun, 
but we also know that we miss the 
delicacy, the daintiness, and the beauty 
of the developing foliage. 

There will be a natural Rose anxiety 
in the mind of any wholesome gardener 
because of the reaction from the richness 
of June Rose bloom to the not infrequent 
semi-eclipse which occurs in the seventh 
month of the year. That partial eclipse 
is aided if rose bugs and others have been 
permitted to get a real start in June, 
and I eannot too strongly insist that those 
who follow these Breeze Hill experiences 
take heed of the necessity for protection 
from the bothersome black-spot which 
defoliates Roses and checks their vigor. 
Persistent use of the Massey dust pre- 
scribed by the American Rose Society 
many years ago, and simply made by 
mixing one part of powdered lead ar- 
senate with nine parts of still more ecom- 
pletely powdered sulphur, will do the 
trick if in addition to persistence there 
is also thoroughness, which means that 
an almost invisible film of the protective 
dust may be on both sides of every leaf of 
every plant. Many, like myself, do not 
love the dust, and take to the much 
easier and almost equally effective Tri- 
ogen used as a spray, and in the latter 
ease including enough “medicine” to get 
after any bug that may happen except 
the infernal, ubiquitous, and altogether 
contemptible Japanese beetle.  (Inci- 
dentally, let me mention that I never 
knew a Rose plant to be killed by the 
Japanese beetle, and that persistent, 
thorough picking of the bugs so that their 
family habits are interfered with, means 
a decreasing nuisance and is not at all 
impossible. ) 


“THE Roses which have made their 

smiling presentation in June, and 
vhich do have a tendency to rest in July, 
‘eed not only the bug-and-bother atten- 
‘ion above mentioned, but they need food. 
f I should get together a collection of the 
arious prescriptions for feeding Roses, 

would take a whole number of FLOWER 
(rROWER to contain them, and then the 
eader would be first amazed and then 
mused at the extent of the coverage. 
t is sufficient to say that any sane soil 
eeding action will be helpful. If the 
‘tose beds have been mulched, as to my 
nind is a most desirable thing after the 


The First Hot Month at Breeze Hill 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


last cultivation in June, then the fertili- 
zation ean be through the muleh with 
some form of liquid manure, or a little 
patient hand-work will push aside the 
mulch and stir some Vigoro around each 
plant, the mulch, of course, being re- 
stored. (And mulching is, too, soundly 
helpful we’ve found at Breeze Hill.) 


joying in the cool of the early morning. 

Breeze Hill has been since it began a 
station of the All-America Seed Trial 
railroad. I use that designation because 
there has been in the dozen years a very 
steady advance, not quite as fast as a 
railroad train but fast enough to keep one 
happy at the effort of the seedsmen to 


? 


J. Horace McFarland photo 


Albizzia julibrissin makes a delicate dwarf flowering tree, tropical looking but 
hardy in the North 


With this course of treatment many of 
the Roses will be making their “breaks” 
for a second bloom, and any grower who 
has in him the real Rose spirit will pride 
himself on such care as will earry his 
Roses through July and August in some 
bloom and in full vigor without defolia- 
tion. Black-spot is as much a disgrace 
in a Rose garden as diphtheria is in a 
town. 

But there are many other things to 
make the month of Independence Day 
good in the garden. The Hemerocallis 
will be making their fine show, to continue 
almost until frost, and the newer sorts 
(of which there are many) are all good. 
At Breeze Hill we have a border of 
“hems” which we ean count on confi- 
dently for yellow blooms in some shade, 
with interesting red suffusions, all the 
way from mid-May to mid-October. 
Other perennials will be pleasing to have, 
and sometime in July the brilliant sear- 
let scented blooms of Monarda will be due 
to open. (I don’t love common names 
generally, and I particularly detest the 
phrase “horse-mint” sometimes attached 
to this delightful perennial.) 

The Platyeodons will show in July, 
and so will Achillea filipendulina. Some 
of the hardy Phlox will be making their 
fine bow, and I hardly need name the 
other perennials which at Breeze Hill 
make every day a new garden worth en- 


get their novelties in order and to present 
them fairly. There are too many of 
them, but fortunately one doesn’t have 
to use them all, although at Breeze Hill 
we do put them all through the best treat- 
ment we know how, which means that 
sometimes there is an embarrassment of 
riches in July and in following months. 
In 1939 we were particularly delighted 
to have the bloom of Sweet Peas again. 
Thé time was when at the beginning of 
gardening there we could and did grow 
great Sweet Pea hedges. Then came in 


the mean mosaic disease, evidently 
through the aphis, which before long 
wiped out the Sweet Pea idea. Seemingly 


after some years of deprivation that par- 
ticular bug has forgotten us, and we can 
have Sweet Peas again. 


ETTING back for a moment to Roses, 

let me say that after the hardy 
climbers have bloomed vigorous shoots 
begin to arise from their roots. This is the 
chance the gardener has to plan his Rose 
for next year’s bloom, removing the new 
shoots he doesn’t want and most of the 
old ,shoots that have done their duty, 
save on the Climbing Hybrid Teas and 
the few other varieties of the type of 
Dr. W. Van Fleet which behave best as 
they bloom from shoots arising from old 


(Continued on next page) 








wood. Just here comes in the test of 
the gardener, for if he has been observ- 
ant he is gathering the precious personal 
knowledge which tells him how to treat 
his climbers from experience, and not 
from a book. 

Incidentally also he will be studying 
Rose varieties that will stand the July 
sun, as thus last year we found Treasure 
Island and Phyllis Gold among other new 
ones to do with real enjoyment. 

Not many garden folks realize that 
what is commonly called Mimosa as bet- 
ter than its terrifying botanical name of 
Albizzia julibrissin, daintily blooms in 
July. Its extremely decorative and dif- 
ferent foliage would be enough to com- 
mend this fine little tree, but its flowers 
add an advantage not to be overlooked. 
It looks tropical, but it is hardy enough 
at Breeze Hill. 

We are coming to have a great assort- 
ment of Buddleia varieties, all of them 
of real merit, and these begin to do busi- 
ness in July. None of the colors are 
positive any more than lilae colors are 
positive, but they are all pleasing and 
useful. Buddleias give a grand chance 
to create an easily managed garden back- 
ground against which perennials and an- 
nuals may show. 

Abelia grandiflora has long been a 
Breeze Hill favorite. To be sure, in such 
brutal winters as the one just past it 


is bitten by the teeth of frost, but a 
shearing takes care of this, and even 
the little foot-high Buddleia hedge which 
holds in a pleasing planting of the broad- 
leaved Vinea minor ealled “Bowles 
variety” can be kept in order by rather 
ruthless use of the pruning shears. 

July is the time when the Bignonia 
begins to do business. At Breeze Hill 
two Bignonia varieties, Mme. Galen and 
Grandiflora, are twined about an old 
stump, and it is an event when the first 
flowers give us their ruddy orange dis- 
play, to continue until frost stops the 
procession. I may have noted before that 
these Bignonias need sharp pruning each 
year so that short stems on old wood are 
left, from which bloom shoots will arise. 
I may also have mentioned before the 
fact that while they can be bought as 
Bignonias, they are also Tecoma and 
Campsis, because the botanists have been 
very generous about it! 


HIS story has barely touched upon 

the July show, which will include so 
many things that carry over from June 
or begin the hint of fall, that I do not 
try to name them. No one need be afraid 
of July in a garden unless he is one of 
the unfortunates who feels that he must 


have a bother-free, automatic, unper- 
sonal garden which will take care of 
itself. July will hit him hard! 


In the Vegetable Garden 


Timely seed sowing adds to the fall harvest 


LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ULY may seem late to do much 

planting, yet some very important 

garden work is best done this month. 
Chinese, or celery cabbage seed, sown in 
mid-July, produces fine, solid heads for 
fall use. If sown in mid-spring at the 
height of the planting season, it shoots 
up into slender seed stalks instead of 
making a head. When the plants are 2 
or 3 inches high, thin to 9 inches apart 
in the row. Surplus plants, if carefully 
removed, transplant readily if there is 
need to save them. 

When thinning plants, pass on the 
surplus to another home gardener who, 
perhaps, does not raise that particular 
kind of vegetable. Gardeners are apt 
to get into a rut, so to speak, planting 
the same things year after year unless 
new varieties are thus brought to their 
attention. , 

Another July planting of importance 
is turnip seed. While turnips may be 
grown all through the gardening months, 
fall growth seems to make them sweeter 
and tenderer. They may be sown in 
areas where another crop has been har- 
vested, if space is limited. If this is 
done it is advisable to hoe the ground 
over well a week or so in advance of 
replanting, removing all old roots and 
stalks, and mixing in a little manure or 
commercial fertilizer. After leveling the 
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ground with a rake, the seeds may be 
broadeast or sown in drills. As turnip 
seed is tiny and often sown too heavily, 
mix the seeds with a few handfuls of 
dry sand, broadcasting the whole. The 
Purple Top Globe is a very satisfactory 
variety for July planting, as it is a 
turnip that lends itself well to winter 
storage. 

This is the time of year to plant the 
various varieties of winter radish, which 
are fine to use in the fall and may also 
be taken in for early winter use. These 
late varieties may be obtained in pack- 
ets of mixed seeds. 

The enthusiastic gardener will plant 
lettuce in July, ever hopeful that the hot 
sun will not burn the tender plants. But 
there is always a fair chance of obtain- 
ing a good crop. After all, there is much 
of chance in the home garden, but with 
few exceptions we are well rewarded at 
the harvest. 

Endive, for fall and winter use, may 
be sown the first of July. Thin the plants 
to stand 12 inches apart. Endive trans- 
plants nicely, so-the surplus :may be set 
out in another row. When mature, it is 
easily bleached by bringing the outer 
leaves together at the top and tying 
them with narrow strips of cloth. It 
bleaches in two or three weeks, white and 
tender, and is exceptionally good in the 


fall when cooler weather comes. If 
endive is pulled in the fall before it is 
harmed by the late hard frosts, and 
placed in a cool, dark cellar it will keep 
for some time. Its roots may also be 
placed in damp earth insuring its crisp- 
ness over a longer period if one cares to 
do the extra work. 

Bush beans and peas planted in July 
have a very good chance of making a 
crop, and, although they may not pro- 
duce as heavily as those planted earlier, 
usually they do quite well. 

A neat garden all through the summer 
is a joy to behold, and if one is sys- 
tematic about it, it may be achieved 
with little trouble by cleaning out the 
old stalks and roots of a crop when it 
has finished bearing. A lettuce row, 
with here and there a lone plant; a 
ragged looking row of radishes going to 
seed; pea vines brown and sprawling— 
it is really a small matter to pull the 
useless stalks and burn them, hoe over 
the ground to kill the small weeds, then 
level with a rake. Not only will the 
garden look better, but it will also de- 
stroy many insects that lurk in the dying 
vegetation. 

July is the month when many of the 
gardener’s dreams come true. Tomatoes 
are ripening, crisp cabbages are ready to 
use, cucumbers appear magically among 
the vines, new potatoes small but tasty 
are dug from their hills and sweet corn 
promises a bountiful harvest in the near 
future. All in all, July is one of the 
most important garden months of the 
year. 


New Dahlia Trials in Maryland 


HE Baltimore Dahlia Society is spon- 

soring a new Dahlia Trial Garden 
which will be established at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in College Park. 
This garden is to be located directly on 
the Washington-Baltimore Boulevard, ad- 
jacent to the U. S. Experimental Gardens 
and also to the public Rose garden. Thus, 
it is likely to gain a great deal of atten- 
tion from thousands of visitors. 

The garden will be operated under the 
same rules and regulations as those estab- 
lished by the American Dahlia Society. 
In addition to seedlings, a section of the 
garden will be devoted to disseminated 
varieties, so that visitors may have an 
opportunity to see Dahlias both large 
and small, old and new. The Secretary 
of the Baltimore Dahlia Society is H. O. 
Aburn, 608 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore. 


A Hose Coupling Stunt 
ANNE DOoRRANCE 


HE threaded end of the hose coupling 

is easily ruined. Too many drops on 
brick or stone garden paths or concrete 
garage floors bend, blunt, generally wreck 
the threads and no nozzle or sprinkler 
can be attached. This can be prevented 
easily and surely. Remove the loose 
movable cup-shaped piece from the other 
coupling, screw it on to the threaded part. 
Thus the fragile thread is protected under 
all kinds of use and abuse. You save 
time, money and temper. 

















Informal but mechanically 
more difficnk is a design 
such as this, at left, based 
on the crescent form and 
composed of a large num- 
ber of flowers and foliage 
sprays. Note that the cres- 
cents in both illustrations 
are placed on an angle 


Simpler, mechanically, but 
by no means less beautiful, 
is a crescent formed from 
two or three pieces of plant 
material, patiently trained 
in a curve with the fingers 
or carefully selected from 
the plant in the curve forms 
you want 





Crescents In the Language of Flowers 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


OMETIMES some of us have our 

noses pressed so hard against the 

grindstone of “do’s” and “don’t’s” 
in flower arrangement that we forget to 
explore some of the unique design forms 
that ean give fresh zest to working with 
flowers. One of the most fascinating of 
these is the crescent shape, that form 
which has stirred our tenderest and most 
wistful emotions with its recurring ap- 
pearance as the new moon. Among the 
people doing some of our finest work in 
flower arrangement this design form has 
suffered no neglect, appearing with fair 
regularity at the large and fine flower 
shows. In the smaller shows, and in 
American homes in general, however, this 
enchanting possibility has hardly been 
realized. 

Possibly the reason for the secant use 
of the crescent pattern in flower arrange- 
ment is that in almost no other ease is 
it so essential to have real control over 
the plant material. A crescent arrange- 
ment to which the least jar means :some 
disturbance of the design does not remain 
long a crescent, even if one has held one’s 
chin up under the discouraging job of 
making it in the first place. Any good 
flower arrangement is easier to make and 
probably better (nearer to what you 
meant it to be) if you have the mechanical 
means of controlling the flowers. 

A small collection of needle point and 
hairpin holders does not eost much and 
should last indefinitely. For an opaque 


container, bird gravel without chareoal 
(preferably) or ordinary builder’s sand 
to within an ineh of the top, is often a 
satisfactory mechanical means of c¢on- 
trolling plant material, of having it stay 
exactly where you put it. A packing of 
evergreen clippings has the advantage of 
adding less weight, when a large con- 
tainer is being used. Crumpled chicken 
wire, weighed with strips of sheet lead, 
is sometimes a good solution of the prob- 
lem of holding flowers in place. If you 
have to use a holder of the glass block 
type (poor you!), and the holes are over- 
large, you may wedge short lengths of 
sticks or stems in with your flower stems 
to hold them more securely. 

All this is a bit by the way, but neces- 
sary. Having decided upon the mechani- 
‘al means of making flower stems stay 
firmly in the vase, you may think in 
terms of controlling the flower group- 
ings above. Often the tying of several 
separate groups of flowers for one ar- 
rangenient is useful. For the crescent 
arrangement it is almost necessary to tie 
them. In some eases we have found it 
helpful to use a curved wire representing 
anywhere from a third to two-thirds of 
the length of our crescent, tying some or 
all of the previously tied units to this, at 
just the angle we wish for our design 
growth. Even though the swing of the 
flower growth may be horizontal, or 
nearly so, in places, most stems may be 
curved back into the vase to reach water 


holder. 
In order to hold the wire for this compo- 


and ‘the security of a flower 
sition in place, some strong shrub 
branches may be added, tied to the wire 
erescent in a couple of places, and lodged 
securely within the vase. For flower 
shows, such a frame would not usually be 
permitted; for home use it may be a real 


help. 
There are many ways of varying a 
erescent with our flowers, and some are 


mechanically much simpler to make than 
others. Notice that we say mechanically 
simple, which does not imply that these 
are necessarily less beautiful or less de- 
sirable. One of our illustrations, for in- 
stance, was mechanically easier to make 
than the other, yet both are beautiful as 
they are different. If you were making 
a simple crescent with two or three pieces 
of bold flower material similar to the 
first, you might arrange the material in 
your hands, tying the pieces together as 
you wanted them, and holding the mate- 
rial to the container at intervals, to visu- 
alize the flower-vase relationship. 
During this process you might decide 
to accentuate the curve in one of the 
shrub stems, and work it gently and 
patiently with your fingers until you had 
the desired swing. Or perhaps you 
selected the material carefully as you 
picked it, finding pieces which, in com- 
bination, produced a erescent just as 
you wanted it. Finally you fix the ar- 
rangement into the vase, putting the 
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stems securely into the sand or holder 
at just the angle you want it, which would 
not necessarily be vertical. The advan- 
tage of needlepoint or hairpin type hold- 
ers, sand or evergreen clippings is that 
you do have a choice in the angle of the 
water covered stems. At last you have a 
crescent arrangement which will not be- 
come disorganized when you carry it to 
the living-room or when someone Jars 
the table. 

In the second arrangement shown we 
have less formality and a design based 
on the crescent rather than a_ simple 
erescent. This composition or a similar 
one would certainly be easier to make 
with the use of several pieces of string 
and perhaps the wire. ; 

We enjoy using the crescent form when 
arranging Pansies. By combining a 


curved shrub branch with Pansies, one 
ean have height and form interest which 
is difficult to achieve with Pansies alone. 

Interesting possibilities of the use of 
the crescent are represented in both of 
our illustrations. Here we find the 
crescent set at an angle, so that we have 
a high sweep on one side of the arrange- 
ment balancing a low sweep on the other 
side, and the result is balance without 
symmetry. The crescent may also be 
used resting on the bottom of its curve, 
although this is more difficult to do well, 
perhaps, because of the likelihood of 
producing a cow-with-horns effect with 
flowers and vase. You will find it inter- 
esting to work out crescents on an angle 
after you have mastered some of the 
more obvious forms in flower arrange- 
ment. 


Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


HAT an open sesame is that 

word “toadstool!” For the child 

it presents inexplicable wonders 
of wood and field. It suggests to the 
botanist intrieate, delicate and mervelous 
features of plant growth and a wealth 
of many-jointed words: of doubtful 
sweetness long drawn out. With it and 
its synonyms, “mushroom” and -“truffle,” 
the epicure conjures up pleasing proces- 
sions of French chefs and their charac- 
teristic savory viands. The historian 
finds it to be the key to libraries of super- 
stitious lore, scenes of royal festivity, 
and by erroneous use, to dark chambers 
where men and women of the lowest and 
the highest degree laid plots of criminal 
intent. But the peasant and the poet 
are the happiest of all in the possessions 
it presents to them; for does it not re- 
veal glimpses of pixies and gnomes and 
elves circling on the moonlit sward to 
the magic, midnight music of cricket, 
katydid and frog? 

Away with the prosaic, botanical in- 
quisitor who needs must invade the pri- 
vate life, and extort and betray the se- 
erets of the toadstool! Away with the 
gourmand whose search for novel gusta- 
tory sensations has led him to devour 
these denizens of the wild and shameless- 
ly confess in print! Away with the his- 
torian and his musty tomes buried in the 
dust of ages! Away with them all! We 
will peep into the forest glade where 
gnomes and elves disport themselves and 
gambol on the green. 

It was a pretty faney which suggested 
that these humble little plants are seats 
upon which the jewel-eyed toad rests 
when weary with his labors. But during 
the day no one has seen a toad upon 
even the largest toadstool, and the small- 
est are far too small to serve as a throne 
for even the tiny “peeper.” To whom- 
soever the honor (or blame, shall we 


say?) is due for coupling the toad and 
the toadstool, we believe that Edmund 
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Spencer is the first to speak of this feat 
of the imagination. He tells us in The 
Shepheards Calender (December, lines 
69 and 70) that 


“The grisly todestool grown there 
mought I see, 
And loathed paddocks lording on the 


same.” 
* a * 


Not only are there national flowers and 
state flowers but there are flowers for 
“all sorts and conditions of men,” as 
somebody has suggested; namely, million- 
aires—Goldenrod; their sons—wild oats; 


authors—Pansies (for thoughts); sou- 
brettes—Jack Roses; the dear girls— 
orange blossoms; widows—Balm and 
Heart’s Ease; Chicagoans — Anemones 


(Windflowers) ; impecunious young men 
—Marigold; street cleaners—Broom flow- 
ers; old maids—Primroses; dairymen— 
Buttereups and Cowslips; shipmasters— 
Dock; archbishops—Cardinal Flowers; 
Chinamen—Hop. 


* * * 


Professionals advocate big holes for 
planting trees. I agree; not so much 
beeause the trees need so much space 
as because my feet do! 


cd - * 


For the first time in many years I have 
seen that a nursery is offering to sell 
trees of the Lady apple. The catalogue 
remarks that the fruit “demands (sic!) 
unusually high prices, having sold for as 
much as $20.00 per barrel on U. S. 
markets. Trees very scarce.” 

Back rolled the years and revealed the 
Christmas dining table of my boyhood, 
adorned by a pyramidal centerpiece of 
fruit in which this dainty apple played 
the leading role, with its blushing deep 
red cheek, its clear light yellow skin and 
its exquisitely flavored flesh. 

In France, where it originated more 





than 300 years ago and where it is pop- 
ularly known as Api, many a lassie is 
said to have cheeks like it—“avoir un 
visage de pomme d’Api!” 


* * * 


A neighbor’s daughter recently married 


and moved into a brand new house— 
wedding gift of her parents. As she is 


a garden devotee and a prominent mem- 
ber of the local garden club, the other 
members gave her a surprise party the 
leading feature of which was a garden 
shower. 


They knew her pet aversions and plant 
preferences and, by tactful questions at 
unguarded moments discovered, through 
several members who elicited various 
items, what her plans for the grounds 
were to be; so it was easy for them to 
make selections of plant materials. 

Some members gave trees, others 
shrubs, still others vines, or hardy per- 
ennials or bulbs. Each present not only 
bore the name of the donor and the words 
“member of the Garden Club,” 
but that of the plant, stamped on an 
aluminum label. 

Thus her garden will remind her of a 
happy event and the individual trees, 
shrubs, ete., will give her pleasant thoughts 
of the donors. It will, therefore, be far 
more enjoyable to her than if she had 
bought the plants herself. 


* * * 


You and Who Else? 


I am reluctant to applaud 

The Roses of the garden fraud 

Whose hair and nails and shoes are 

neat 

Whose slacks aren’t baggy as to seat, 

Or muddy as to knee. I know 

She didn’t make her garden grow. 
MarGaret FISHBACK, 

Year Book 


Curious how fear has prevented gener- 
ations of people from enjoying “the 
kindly fruits of the earth!” I have just 
come across the following passage in 
Girarde’s famous “Herball.” 

“Madde apple. The use and danger. 
The people of Tolledo do eate them with 
great deuotion . . . But I rather wishe 
English men to content themselves with 
the meate and sauce of our owne coun- 
trey, than with fruit and sauce eaten 
with such peril: for doubtlesse these 
apples haue a mischieuous qualitie, the 
use whereof is utterly to be forsaken. 
And as we see and know that haue eaten 
and do eate mushrooms more for wan- 
tonnesse than for neede; so there are 
two kinds heereof venomous and dead-, 
ly, which being in the handling of an 
unskilfull cooke, may procure untimely 
death. Therefore it is better to esteeme 
this plant and haue him in the garden 
for your pleasure and the scarceness 
thereof, than for any vertue or good 
qualities yet knowne.” 

Now, when you feel tempted to eat 
egg plant remember Girarde’s caution! 

















UR backyard garden is the kind 

that brings to mind that line, “Say, 

by this token, I desire his com- 
pany.” 

As we linger about the paths pointing 
out each showy, flashy blossom or some 
dainty bloom whose full beauty can be 
known only on close examination, we 
exclaim: 

“See how well Martha Pepper’s Rus- 
sian Violets have come through the 
drought!” or “When Mary Adams gave 
me this Peruvian Daffodil she said it 
wouldn’t bloom this year, but just see! 
A lovely blossom! . . Yes, that’s 
new,” pausing before a fragrant Nolana. 
. “Oh, our friend in La Porte sent 
it to us. It’s a new Bellflower from 
6: aa 

Indeed our backyard garden is a token 
of the company we keep. 

Friends have often said—before the 
day of the radio, to be sure—that winter 
is the time when most people get ac- 
quainted, the long evenings being for 
companionship. But a suburbanite flower- 
lover, earthy and bustling about with 
Latin flower-family names sticking out 
precociously all over him, will tell you 
that garden time is our time of friendli- 
ness. 


E will tell you in all earnestness that 

a hospitable cordiality springs from 

the earth when the first hint of yellow- 
green shows coyly in leafless willow twigs. 
A renewed spirit of friendliness begins 
with the earliest Crocus that dares to 
venture forth. It takes on lively and 
hearty proportions by the time a too am- 
bitious but well-meaning neighbor begs 
to borrow our ax and returns it with a 
split handle, well taped and, so he says 
in chirping good humor, “Just as good 
as new! See, didn’t I do a swell job o’ 
taping? Didn’t realize that limb was 
so green! What kind of spray dope you 
using this year?” And so on and on. 
. No man, of course, liveth to him- 


self. 

As our gardens become more and more 
captivating, bulblets are given, or ex- 
changed; perennials that have outgrown 
their allotted space are divided and 
passed about; choice seedlings are lifted 
tenderly from coldframes, sometimes after 
second transplantings, and handed spar- 
ingly to our best and oldest garden-mad 
friends. . . . The rascals! Some of 
them have never been near us all winter; 
that is, not since the Christmas Rose 
bloomed. But with the exuberance of 
spring coming on we have felt friendli- 
ness rising within us. We forgive them. 
We didn’t go to see them all winter 
ourselves; that is, not since their Calla 
Lilies bloomed. 

But there’s something about a garden. 
Its loveliness of presence draws friends 
to it just as naturally as God’s good 
sunshine draws forth the tender leaves 
in springtime. Winter has its hospitali- 
ties certainly, but never half so genial 
as those a summer in a backyard garden 





Backyard Gardens 


PORTIA GILPIN, (Ill.) 


will so generously give to you and your 
friends. 

A garden is a sort of evangel of neigh- 
borliness and friendship. To our back- 
yard garden come admiring friends, criti- 
eal friends, not-to-be-outdone friends— 
you know the kind. Those who say 
gently, “Your Zinnias are lovely, but 
we can beat you on size,” or “Your Regal 
Lily is really gorgeous, but you must 
come right away tomorrow to see how 
many more blooms on one stalk we have. 
It was seven on the biggest, wasn’t it, 
George, or was it nine? Well, maybe 
seven and two buds.” 

There is the friend who always likes 
to show me how to disbud my Dahlias and 
Zinnias, which isn’t my way at all and 
sort of roils me because he just goes 
ahead and pinches buds off—some of 
these and some of those as it were. 

It was pleasant one hot evening last 
July to have an admiring friend stand 
and glance appraisingly over our garden 
and then say with awe in her voice, “But 
this isn’t a garden. I don’t see any 
weeds!” We smiled complacently and 
didn’t admit—well, we do hate to spoil 
illusions—that we had nearly frittered 
ourselves away in the heat just the morn- 
ing before weeding that garden, because 
we had a feeling she was coming in a 
day or two to see the Salvia turkestanica 
at its best. 

But in case you are beginning to think 
we have subtle tendencies. . . . We 
have one friend who delights in hearing 
our exclamations of surprise on seeing 
her lettuce a full three inches taller and 
of much heartier growth than ours, 
which we admit is barely above just 
peeking through the ground. 

“Why, what fertilizer are you using 
now?” we ask puzzled and a little in- 
eredulous. 

“None,” says she, and we notice she 
seems in a hurry to move on away from 
the subject of any and all fast-growing 
lettuce. But her husband a little later 
(behind her back, to be sure) nudges 
us, points to some cast-off storm win- 
dows and earthy planks behind the ga- 
rage, whispers impishly, “Lettuce,” and 
then, “I’m afraid she’s a fraud,” and 
we know the truth. We hold no grudges, 
however. 


E can’t help but be grateful that 

flowers do not bloom all at once. That 
is another of God’s goodnesses to us. We 
ean say to our friends, “Yes, the Iris, 
or the Peonies, or the rock Phlox, are 
our show flowers of the spring, but you 
must come again when the Honeysuckle 
is in bloom, or when the Madonna Lilies 
are at their best, or when, or when, ad 
infinitum. We have a pleasant anticipa- 
tion of friendship enriching our lives all 
through the blossoming time of the flow- 
ers. Any day we may eall a friend or 
a friend may call us to share the beauty 
in a backyard garden. We have pleas- 
ant talk, a cool drink, a bit of gossip 
and, best of all, “tote” home something 










new for our borders from the friend’s 
garden or send them on their way with 
just a snitch of this, or that. 

We are grateful, too, for the pleasant 


remembrances of “auld” acquaintances 
our garden gives us. There’s Rosemary. 
That’s for remembrance—remembrance of 
an old friend who had gleefully gone 
with us from greenhouse to greenhouse 
to hunt for old-fashioned house. plants 
such as our grandmothers had had. And 
there’s Rue, too, meadow and herb va- 
rieties, gifts from a friend who opened 
to us a new world by sharing with us 
many happy hours, tramping through 
fields and woods tenderly searching out 
wild flowers that had been for us mere 
names till then. There’s clove-scented 
garden Carnations as sweet and spicy 
as the little old lady who slipped them 
for us from her grandmother’s New Jer- 
sey cottage garden. There’s Honeysuckle 
that likes to grow as rank as it did in 
the foothills in North Carolina, lovingly 
sent by a nature-loving friend who 
teaches her mountain youngsters that 
speaking good English does not include, 
“Hain’t hit,” or “nawthun,” and that 
teeth are to be brushed. There’s Box- 
wood and trailing Fig—set out in pots 
and carried indoors when autumn frosts 
threaten—for remembrance of our Cleve- 
land friend’s visit to Mt. Vernon. There’s 
Salt Cedar (to Texans), Tamarix (to 
you) from trailorite friends who pains- 
takingly transported it to us over the 
long way they no longer tread alone. 





ND there’s English Primroses from 
the Cleveland friend who always 
hopes to urge on a recalcitrant plant by 
softly breathing some charm as she passes 
her hand ecaressingly to and fro over it. 
There’s for remembrance of fragrant 
Heliotropes and ginger cookies, and 
spiced cherries, three on a stem, in big 
stone crocks in an earthy cellar; a huge 
over-spreading clump of Spiderwort, Blue 
Flags with rich blue stars clustered 
among the clean green leaves, from the 
great-grandmother’s old-fashioned garden 
in Michigan. 

Then, besides others, there’s Geum tri- 
florum or long-plumed purple Avens, 
known to our midwest settlers as Prairie 
Smoke, because, I suppose the long styles, 
daintily plumed with gray feathery hairs, 
resemble puffs of smoke dotting the 
prairies. A rare species of the Rose 
family, this graceful and distinetive wild 
flower holds for me the memory of my 
small nephew’s pleased and eager look 
on learning that he had something he 
could give to me for my garden. True, 
it was growing in the virgin prairie back 
of his home in a new subdivision, but 
he claimed it for his own and I can’t 
forget how pleased he was to think there 
was something he had to give me that I 
didn’t have in my garden of many va- 
rieties. 

We do not like to think of all the joy 
in living we would miss if it were not 
for the graciousness and loveliness of 
presence our backyard garden supplies 
as 'the stage on which our friends may 
portray their tokens of friendship for us. 

We like to think that however simple 
and unaffected our garden is, all is for 
remembrance, all so many tokens of the 
company we keep and love. 
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Bergamot Mint (Mentha citrata) is dis- 
tinct in scent and appearance—it’s a 
necessity in herb gardens 


HEY’RE old Mints chiefly—out of 

old gardens across the water. Herb 

gardens fell out of fashion in this 
country a hundred years ago, though their 
fragrant legacies linger around many an 
old farm house. In European countries 
they have remained always in_ favor. 
And now that herb gardening is once 
more of interest here, along with an in- 
ereased pleasure in gardens and outdoor 
living, many new-old Mints make various 
the herb plot of the gentle modern herb- 
alist and render more delicious’ the 
“tisanes” or the cooling drinks she serves 
her guests in her garden living-room. 

There is more interest today also in 
the scientific study of Mints which will 
doubtless in time add some attractive new 
hybrids to the herb garden repertoire. 
Mints have been eultivated for so long— 
the Pharisees paid their tithes in Mint, 
the Greeks employed it in their mysteries, 
their baths and their sauces—that many 
garden hybrids have run wild and further 
confused an already confused picture. 
Corsican Mint, Mentha requieni, and the 
European Pennyroyal, M.  pulegium, 
stand somewhat outside the ranks and 
do not mingle. The others hybridize 
freely, species and varieties alike, making 
the Mints a problem tribe, more than a 
little hard to elassify. 

Though the Mint family, known as 
Labiatw, is large in America, of what 
may be called the flavoring Mints only 
one is native—the American wild Mint, 
M. canadensis, now thought to be : 
separate species rather than a variety of 
the European field Mint, M. arvensis. 
The early colonists brought in their 
pockets Spearmint and Peppermint in 
various versions which took over the 
brook banks of the new world and _ hy- 
bridized readily with the native Mint till 
every little watercourse has its own sort, 
slightly different from the kind along 
the brook a mile away. 





Don't grow Mints just for their 
leaves. Consider their beauty when 
in full bloom. Photos by J. Horace 
McFarland 


New and Old Mints 






For the Dog Days 


EVA BEARD, (N. Y.) 


If you are a true Mint connoisseur your 
kitchen and herb garden should hardly 
contain less than ten or a dozen sorts, 
even if you can’t prove just what they 
are. Many botanists are in the same 
boat with you here. 

Mints are so easily propagated from 
runners that the labor cost is practically 
nil, They all do well in clayey soil and 
thrive in rich garden loam—they don’t 
like lime. Every autumn you _ should 
eut your Mint plantation down to the 
ground and put a layer of good soil or 
compost over it. Mints do pretty well 
in dry soil but they need moisture to 


bring out the fragrance. They do some- 
times cateh a fungus blight which looks 
like grey dust on the leaves. The remedy 
for this must be drastic—destroy and 
burn the whole bed and start a new one 
in another part of the garden. 

Your Mint collection, will, of course, 
contain Spearmint, Mentha _ spicata, 
which is thought to be a hybrid of M. 
rotundifolia (Apple Mint) and M. longi- 
folia (the European Horse-mint). This 
botanical lore will not help you one iota 
if you forget that the Spearmint in the 
julep is only to be smelled, not crushed. 
Spearmint is official for mint sauce, too, 
































































































































































































































































and the official mint sauce recipe runs 
like this: 


Mint Sauce 


Dissolve 1 tablespoonful of pow- 
dered sugar in 4 cup of cider vine- 
gar. Pour over 4} cup of chopped 
Mint. If vinegar is strong dilute 
with a little water. Let infuse 4 
hour over a slow fire. Serve hot 
over hot lamb or cold over cold 
lamb. 


There is, by the way, a variety (Viri- 
dis) even more correct for Mint sauce 
and it also makes a charming pot plant 
for the winter window garden. 

Peppermint has a high menthol con- 
tent and peppermint tea really is good 
for nervous headache. I thought very 
well of peppermint tea in my childhood, 
though I knew nothing of nervous head- 
ache except by hearsay, and used to 
tease my grandmother for the hot 
fragrant brew. Peppermint tea has 
real merit and should stage a return to 
the tea table. 


Mint Tea 


4 ounce dried, powdered Mint leaves 
or twice as much green Mint leaves, 
1 quart boiling water. Infuse in @ 
crockery vessel, as the acidity of 
the Mint affects metal and injures 
the flavor. 

Also, for the tea table: 

Candied Mint 

Pick perfect leaves or stalks of 
Spearmint or Peppermint. Wash 
and dry them. Dip in white of egg 
to which 4 teaspoon of water to one 
egg white has been added. Coat 
with granulated sugar and lay care- 
fully on waxed paper. You ean also 
crystallize the sprigs or leaves in 
heavy syrup which makes them keep 
longer. But by the easier method 
they keep months if dried well be- 
fore packing in boxes. 


Apple Mint, Mentha rotundifolia, is 
a very handsome tall growing sort with 
woolly leaves set close to the stem. It 
smells of ether and peppermint and is a 
good garnish for cold drinks. The pop- 
ular Pineapple Mint is a variety of 
M. rotundifolia, not much different in 
flavor or form. Silver Apple Mint is 
M. rotundifolia, var. variegata, and M. 
gentilis, Golden Apple Mint, is a low, 
lavender flowered variety with green 
and gold leaves. 

Bergamot Mint (Lemon Mint, Orange 
Mint) is Mentha piperita, var. citrata. 
lt is quite different in appearance from 
the other Mints, low growing, with red- 
dish stems and smooth dark green ledves 
tinted with red. Its strong lemon-orange 
fragrance is very delightful and it 
hould be in all the herb gardens. It 
was used in old England for conserves; 
t’s excellent in cold drinks. 

The Mint family can cause 
s eure headaches. Just 


as well 
now it is 


aking trouble for those who purvey 
(Continued on page 342) 





Blue Beauty Waterlily and yellow Water Poppies make good companions in the 
author’s pool 


Blue and Gold in the Lily Pool 


Ss. Y. CALDWELL 


NE of those happy though aeci- 

dental plant combinations _ that 

sometimes show up in gardens ap- 
peared in my pool last summer. Among 
several “minor” aquatics that I planted 
in the spring were four small Water 
Poppies, which were set in shallow water 
near the pool’s edge about May 15. By 
mid-August the Poppies had spread into 
a yard-wide mass of glossy oval leaves 
reaching nearly to the center of the pool, 
where a sturdy specimen of the tropical 
Waterlily, Blue Beauty, grew. 

Each day dozens of the bright yellow 
Water Poppy blossoms—for all the world 
like California Poppies — stoed boldly 
above the clean cut foliage, and behind 
them the dependable Waterlily kept up 
its end of the attractive blue and gold 
combination. Water Poppy blooms are 
fragile and last only a day, but the sup- 
ply of new buds seems inexhaustible. 
Tropical Nympheas, of course, are noted 
for their ability to furnish continuous 
bloom all summer. 

Aside from their beauty, these plants 
drew my admiration because they stayed 
in good condition later in the season than 
anything else in the pool. The picture 
was made about the end of September. 
Poppies and Lily kept going strong until 
frosts checked them in late October, and 
they didn’t succumb completely until a 
November freeze. 

Both of these are tender subjects and 
ordinarily must be replaced annually; but 
after all, most of us spend a little every 
year for tender bedding plants. Water 
Poppies cost but a few cents. Blue Beauty 
holds its own among the new tropical 
Lilies, but it is an old standard variety 





and consequently is inexpensive to buy. 

Enough Poppies for stock plants may 
be wintered in an indoor aquarium; they 
will stand a good deal of cold and in a 
few instances have come through Tennes- 
see winters outside. Blue Beauty, like 
most of the other large day-flowering 
tropical Nympheas, is difficult to keep 
alive through cold weather without a 
greenhouse. 


Squash Vine Borers 


O far as is known, no variety of 

squash or pumpkin is immune to borer 
attack, although the bush types seem to 
be less severely injured than the vining 
types. Also, for some reason, borer in- 
jury is likely to be more destructive in 
home gardens than in commercial plant- 
ings. The presence of borers is evidenced 
by wilting of the vines and by small 
piles of frass issuing from tunnels near 
the base of plants. A further seareh will 
reveal large, fleshy, white grubs within 
the vine. 

Detailed control measures are presented 
in a circular of the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y., and now avail- 
able upon request. Borer control is 
aimed at the destruction of eggs or 
young borers before they enter the vines. 

A really effective material, tried by the 
Station, is a dust mixture containing 
1 pound of powdered derris or cube root 
and 4 pounds of tale. This dust con- 
tains 1 per cent rotenone and if applied 
for the first time by July 1 and then 
again at weekly intervals for three weeks, 
satisfactory control may be expected. 
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THE HOME BOOK OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS by J. J. Levison, M. F. 
Illus. 424 pp. Simon and Schuster, 
N.Y.C. $5. 


At last we are getting some adequate 
books on trees and shrubs and their 
culture. The present volume is an out- 
standing addition to this class of garden 
literature. It is an authoritative book, 
written by an expert. But in addition, 
it is a work beautiful to handle and to 
look at and full of the author’s genuine 
and deep-seated love of his subject. It is 
not strange that one who dedicates his 
book “To those who love and follow 
Nature” should be able to lead his read- 
ers along the paths of his own enthusiasm. 

I would not wish to suggest, however, 
that there is any practical feature lacking 
in this book. It is eminently a working 
handbook for the layman. Planning and 
planting the grounds are discussed as an 
introduction to selecting the best trees 
and shrubs. The needs and care of trees 
are elearly enumerated and there are 
several chapters on insects, diseases and 
their control. 

One helpful feature is that of listing 
trees, shrubs and flowers for special uses, 
alphabetically and by season of bloom. 

The closing chapter on identifying trees 
is a find for the amateur who has never 
studied the subject closely but who wants 
to know one tree from another. <A beauti- 
fully illustrated chapter, What Trees Can 
Teach Us, gives the author’s eredo and 
suggests to the reader what trees mean 
to this man who has devoted his life to 
forestry and to the care and protection 
of trees everywhere. The illustrations 
throughout are especially fine. 

“The Home Book of Trees and Shrubs” 
is a delightful as well as a valuable book. 
It should be in every garden library. 


THE FLOWER FAMILY ALBUM by 
Helen Field Fischer and Gretchen 
Harshbarger. Illus. 65 pp. Published 
by the authors, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
$1.50; in cloth, $2.50. 


“The Flower Family Album” is a loose- 
leaf, paper covered book, planographed, 
with stories about flowers by Helen Field 
Fischer who is a radio garden consultant, 
and portraits of each flower deseribed, 
on pages facing the text, by Gretchen 
Fischer Harshbarger. 

In the introduction the author tells us 
that “this book is especially for those who 
do not like to count stamens and magnify 
cells, but who do enjoy figuring out 
flower family resemblances. We have 
brought together family by family, the 
weeds, flowers and vegetables that you 
know best. Each page is like a family 
reuxion in that it contains the plodding 
and the gifted, the useful and the mis- 
chievous, the thrifty and the shiftless— 
and perhaps even one who has ‘made good 
in the eity’.” 

This introduction with its humorous 
and wise comments is followed by a brief 





This typical page plate, from “The 
Flower Family Album.” is greatly 
reduced in size in this illustration. 
Original page size is 11 by 8% inches 
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Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


illustrated section of instruction on the 
conformation and parts of flowers with 
their botanical designations. Thereafter, 
following the botanical sequence accord- 
ing to Bailey’s “Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture,” a page of text, faced by 
a page of “portraits,” is devoted to each 
of the flower families. The illustrations, 
which are in Gretchen Harshbarger’s 
usual free and interesting style, include 
not only sketches of the growing plants, 
but close-ups of blossoms and seed pods 
as well. 

This book is not exhaustive, covering 
only a part of each family mentioned, 
but it does give the reader a compre- 
hensive idea of plant relationships. 


THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO SOIL- 
LESS GARDENING by Dr. William 
F. Gericke. Illus. 285 pages. Prentice- 
Hall, N. Y. C. $2.75. 


Dr. Gericke, the first man to popularize 
chemiculture, has written this book as a 
sort of blanket reply to the thousands of 
letters of inquiry which he has received 
seeking information on this new method 
of plant growth. 

Eleven years of study, experimentation 
and practice have provided the author 
with authoritative data on all phases of 
soilless plant growth. His findings are 
set forth exhaustively in “Soilless Garden- 
ing.” 

Separate chapters are devoted to the 
growing of all sorts of plants in nutrient 
solutions: vine crops; potatoes; root 
vegetables; leaf vegetables; perennials; 
berries; annuals; bulbs; woody peren- 
nials; field crops; ete. 

There are exhaustive sections on ap- 
paratus, the nutrient solutions themselves, 
physical conditions, and so forth, 





CALLA 
Zantedeschia 
(zan-te-des'-Ki-ah) 


ELEPHANTS-EAR 
Colocasica esculenta 
(kol-oh-kay*=shi-ah) 


GREEN-DRAGON CALADIUM 
Arisaem draconttu 


Convincing illustrations demonstrate 
the wonders of chemiculture. 

As the originator of soilless garden- 
“ng, Dr. Gericke holds a special place 
on the rostrum of chemiculture ad- 
vocates. His book should do well, de- 
spite the fact that too many volumes 
on the same subject have preceded it. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS by Edwin L. 
Howard, Illus. 64 pp. The Studio Pub- 
lications, N.Y.C. $1. 


Those who visited the International 
Flower Show in New York City last 
March will remember the amusing and 
practical children’s gardens on the fourth 
floor—the adorable bird garden, the cozy 
“enchanted flower garden,” the circus gar- 
den and the games garden. 

The landscape architect who planned 
these unique havens for children’s play 
now offers the plans and descriptions of 
these and many other children’s gardens 
in this little book, illustrated with his own 
interesting sketches and plans drawn to 
seale. 

There is the Zoo Garden, the Water 
Garden, the Little Farm, the Forest Gar- 
den and several more. Parents should 
welcome the original ideas and practical 
working suggestions and furthermore put 
them to practical use. 


THE BOOK OF GARDEN IMPROVE- 
MENTS by Walter Brett, F.R.H.S. 
Illus. 256 pp. Hearthside Press. $2.50. 


This second American edition of an 
English book of practical gardening is 
subtitled “Over 1,000 Ideas and Plans for 
Amateur Gardeners.” The author, who 
is editor of Home Gardening, one of Eng- 
land’s many magazines for amateur 
gardeners, has written a host of garden 
books as well. 

Every sort of garden, garden feature, 
accessory and ornament is discussed. The 
black and white photogravures and 
sketches are poor, but the colored plates 
must be seen to be believed! 





JACK-IN-THE PULPIT WILO CALLA 
Arisaema triphyllum Calla palustris 
(ar-i-see'-mah) (kal’=le) 
SKUNKCABBAGE 
Symplocarpus foetidus 
(sim-plo-kar'-pus) 
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Caladium 
(kah-lay*=di-um) 
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Bird Friends In My Garden 


ANY times have I read that the 
humming bird is so shy that it 
is impossible to get close to one. 

My flowers attract many of them and I 
spend so much time among my flowers 
that the birds seem to think I belong 
there. They will come to the very plant 
by which I am standing—often perch- 
ing on a branch to sit and 
watch. One summer I deter- 
mined to see just how tame they 
might become. So I gathered a 
small bunch of their favorite 
flowers and put a few grains of 
sugar and a drop of water in the 
throat of each, then went back 


to the flower garden to await 
their coming. When they came 
real close I quietly held my 


bouquet toward them. They were 
a little skeptical at first but soon 
they dived into the throat of one, 


and—did they like it! They 
sipped and sipped until they 
seemed almost ~ intoxicated — 


finally tumbling over in my hand 
or perching on my fingers or 
arm, letting me _ stroke their 
heads or hold them in my hand 
without a struggle. They stayed 
with me all summer and I could 
eatch them any time I was alone. 
But when visitors came to my 
garden the humming birds never 
showed up. 

They seem to be attracted by 
bright colors, especially red, and 
when I have a Cardinal Climber 
or Salvia blooming, I always 
have lots of humming birds. 
Often there are five or six at one 
time. Last summer during the 
severe drought, I had very few 
blooming flowers in my garden. 
One morning I went out with 
a bright red flowered dress on, 
stood quietly in the shade of a 
little Judas tree and looked at 
my poor dying plants. I was 
hoping a few at least would sur- 
vive to bloom after the rains started. 
While thus lost in thought, I was suddenly 
brought back by the arrival of two hum- 
ming birds. They must have believed 
that a large red flower had suddenly 
bloomed out. Back and forth they flew 
almost touching me as they passed. Be- 
fore very long they perched on a limb 
of the Judas tree, not more than five 
feet from me—holding their little heads 
on one side just as though they were 
wondering, “Well, can a flower be that 
large?” Then back and forth they would 
fly again but never quite touching me. 
They kept this up as long as I stayed 
in the garden and I am sure, had I 
tempted them with some sugar or honey, 
I could have had some more pets. 

One spring I noticed a pair of barn 
martins quite busy around my front 
porch. I could not think of any place 
on it where they could build a nest, so I 
paid no attention to them only to watch 


this remarkable picture of 


MRS. GEO. E. HORTON, (Mo.) 


them carry their building material past 
my front window. One day I thought 
“Weil, they must be building somewhere 
real close, so I shall wateh and see.” 
Imagine my surprise when I discovered 
my front door screen which had been 
opened back against the wall, was the 
foundation for their house, which they 





“Race for the Nectar” 


Frank Pagan, a jeweler of Wellsboro, Penna., made 
a bee and a humming bird 


in flight 


were ready to occupy. Needless to say 
my front door was closed for several 
weeks to keep the flies out while my 
sereen was left open until the little birds 
raised their family. Then I tore down 
the nest and closed the screen door but 
the birds were not to be outdone. The 
door was warped a little and one corner 
of it did not close well, so the little 
birds got busy and started another nest 
on the door. To help in this new project 
I put up a little shelf and moved their 
nest over on it. They soon finished it 
and raised another family. They must 
have liked the new location for real 
early the next spring they were back and 
built a new house. But just as it was 


‘completed a eat caught one of the birds. 


The mate stayed around a few days, and 
then disappeared. I was sorry about 
this misfortune for I always missed them 
a lot and enjoyed watching them from my 
window while I worked. 


For several years some little wrens 
have been living in an old shoe which 
we hung on the back of the smoke house 
for them. They often raise two families 
in one season. Whenever I go out the 
back door they perch on a peach tree 
limb and see how joud they can sing. 
Two years ago last spring I noticed an- 
other pair of wrens looking for 
a place to build on my front 
porch so I hung a little red pint 
bucket up in one corner and they 
were soon busy and so happy 
they would light on a shrub right 
against the window where I sat 
to sew or read, and look at me 
and then sing their best. I would 
say something to them and they 
would sing again—then off for 
another straw. They did the 
same when they began feeding 
their babies. If I were sitting 
at the window they would bring 
a worm then fly down to the 
shrub and sing—and off for an- 
other worm. Mollie Muff, my 
red Persian cat would sit in the 
window for hours at a time and 
watch them, and they seemed to 
know she wouldn’t hurt them or 
couldn’t get to them—because 
of the screen—for they would sit 
within a foot of her to sing. But 
just let one of the other eats 
come in the front yard and they 


would fuss and scold until | 
chased the cat away. They are 
industrious little birds, seven 


hungry babies in one pint bucket 
was really an incentive to work. 
Both mother and father gathered 
bugs and worms from daylight 
until dark, never stopping even 
when it rained; and every time 
they came seven little mouths 
would fly open. I have often 
wondered how they knew which 
one should get the worm and I 
am also wondering if they will 
come back next spring—the little 
red bucket is ready for them. 


Zinnias Tested 


URING the past few years there has 

been such a rapid increase in the 
number of varieties and strains of Zinnias 
that Prof. E. I. Wilde of Pennsylvania 
State College conducted trials during 1939 
to determine the trueness to type of varie- 
ties being offered. Results of these trials 
are tabulated and described in a bulletin 
recently issued by the College at State Col- 
lege, Penna. One hundred and ninety-four 
samples, representing most varieties found 
in current catalogues, were included in the 
trials. Some of the findings follow. Zinnia 
linearis was true to type. The color and 
flower form in varieties of the Fantasy type 
were very uniform. The color in varieties 
of the Scabious type was uniform and the 
number of Scabious flowers high. Autumn 
Tints and other mixtures as a whole were 
good. The Elegans type gave the best per- 
formance. Spun Gold was outstanding. 
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July With Your Favorite Flower 








Gladioli Prepare to Bloom 


By Forman T. McLean, Vice-President 
Eastern N. Y. Gladiolus Society 


LADIOLI are growing so fast 

during this warm month that we 

are rushed to keep up with them. 
Now, the success of our plans for Au- 
gust flower shows is really being decided. 
For the real size of spikes to be cut 
then depends on growth made during the 
next. three weeks. Food, water and 
frequent cultivation are the immediate 
needs. But at this season, cultivate 
with eaution. A rake is a better tillage 
tool than a hoe. The reason is that new 
bulbs are forming above the old ones, 
and making new sets of roots. These 
new roots are shallow ones, feeding in 
the upper layers of soil, so they’re easily 
damaged by deep tillage. Also, among 
them are several thick, fleshy storage 
roots. Growers know that the ultimate 
success of their plantings are dependent 
on the abundance and size of these thick 
roots. 


Heavy feeding. Now, when plants are 
in full growth, they can stand heavier 
feeding than would have been safe 
sarlier. Fertilizing, ‘such as was recom- 
mended last month, ean be repeated 
every week or ten days now, if you 
want to push the plants for maximum 
bloom production, and to stretch them 
up to maximum height. Of course, with 
heavy feeding, equally liberal watering 
is necessary, else the highly concentrated 
plant food may do more harm than good. 


Hilling. When the flower stalk is 
pushing through the leaves, plants will 
need extra support for their heavy stems. 
If soil is hilled up around them, drawing 
it up from the center of the row with 
the hoe, and packed two or three inches 
high against the stalks, this will help 
to prevent rains or high winds from 
breaking over the plants when they are 
ready to flower. Gladiolus plants are 
weakest where the stem joins the bulb, 
underground. Bulbs planted.shallow, to 
encourage plentiful production of bulb- 
lets, are specially in danger. 


Borers and cutworms. When tender 
new flower spikes first appear, they are 
choice morsels for both mature ecut- 
worms, which do not otherwise trouble 
Gladiolus plants, and for stalk borers, 
such as regularly bother eorn and 
Dahlias. About the only effeetive rem- 
edy against either is to find the offenders 
and kill’ them, before their harmful 
work is completed. Cutworms work on 
dark days or at night, and are only 
troublesome where weedy ground has 
been left untended the previous season. 
Stem borers’ eggs are laid direetly into 
the stalks. As with similar pests in 
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Dahlias, one must cut into the stem and 
destroy the borer early. Fortunately, 
the Gladiolus is not a favorite food plant 
of these pests, any more than it is of 
rabbits, mice or other vegetable feeders. 
If you want to know why, just try a 
wee bite of Gladiolus leaf or bulb some 
time. It is bitter, specially the dormant 


bulb. 


Thrips. It should not be necessary to 
give a second reminder so soon about 
getting rid of thrips that may be lurk- 
ing on plants, before the first flower 
stalks appear. But just before bloom 
is the really dangerous time. A few 
thrips may have escaped from the early 
sprayings, or new ones may have mi- 
grated in. The damage even a very few 
may do at this time is surprising, for 
the real feeding place for thrips is in 
the young flower spikes. If eggs are 
laid there, they multiply rapidly, and 
no later remedy is of any avail. 

So, as a safe precaution, make one 
last spraying with tartar emetic, brown 
sugar and water just as the first flower 
spikes push out of the leaves, about 
mid-July. The temptation may be to 
make the spray stronger than the one 
pound of tartar emetic, four of brown 
sugar and 25 gallons of water. There 
is no real use of this; tartar emetic is 
very sparingly soluble in water, so more 
of it is useless. But if you do wish to 
tinker, add more brown sugar, or even 
a little molasses, to make the ‘spray 
stick better. It will make it even more 
messy on the plants, of course, but there 
will be ample time for it to wash off 
with rains, before the flowers are ready 
to cut. 





Later spraying, after the flowers are 
formed and begin to show color, will be 
quite useless, and indeed objectionable. 


Irises in Summertime 


By F. W. CassepBreer, Editor of Amerigan 
Iris Society Bulletin 


O achieve maximum effect with Irises 

in the garden picture takes careful 
planning in advance. Now is the time 
to choose the spot where they are to go 
and to begin preparing the ground to 
receive the plants. In the catalogues of 
Iris specialists the flower lover will find 
a wide choice of different types of Iris 
in a long range of beautiful colors and 
time of blooming. 

The place selected for planting Irises 
will, of course, depend upon the kind 
that is to be grown. Bearded and 
Siberian Irises prefer well drained sunny 
locations, the Japanese varieties can stand 
somewhat wetter spots, the hybrids of 
native American species enjoy being 
placed in partial shade, and the dwar! 
sorts are perfectly at home in the rock 
garden. In choosing the spot for tall 
bearded Irises it is well to consider that 
their fragile blossoms are easily whipped 
by the wind and their stalks are some- 
times blown down. Therefore, it is ad- 
visable to put them where they are some- 
what sheltered especially from the usual 
direction of thunderstorms. 

Irises in the garden picture. There 
are many ways of employing Irises to 
good effect. Fanciers often prefer to 
plant their newest and rarest sorts in 
specially prepared beds where they can 
receive the best of care, and their com- 
parative merits are more readily judged 
at flowering time. However, this is 
hardly the manner in which the average 
gardener will want to use Irises. In the 
garden they are especially effective in 
large masses or drifts of a color; or 
interplanted with other plant material 
such as single Peonies, pink Oriental 
Poppies, Hemerocallis, Delphiniums and 
Columbines. In the general flower border 
medium sized clumps of fine new Iris 
varieties will lend much beauty and dis- 
tinction during late May and in June. 

Let them rest. Iris culture during 
July will not require a great deal of time 
and labor. It is in July that growth 
practically ceases for the bearded Iris 
and the rhizomes begin to attain ma- 





This vigorous young division of 
Japanese Iris has been grown one 
year and is now in condition to make 
a strong flowering clump next season. 
Courtesy Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
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turity. At this time the plants prefer 
dry weather and it is important only to 
keep a close watch for any signs of 
rhizome rot which may show up during 
wet or humid weather. If there is any 
appreciable amount of leaf spot present 
in the Iris clumps, the fans with affected 
leaves can be trimmed down so as to 
remove the diseased portions. When 
crowth recommences later in the summer 
the new foliage will usually be entirely 
free of leaf spot. 

If desired, one can begin to lift, di- 
vide, and replant Iris clumps in July so 
as to leave less work to be done in 
August. However, if planting is done 
in July it will be necessary to keep the 
newly planted Irises well watered during 
dry spells so that they will not be baked 
too dry. In the past, July planting of 
Iris, especially the tall bearded types, 
has often been recommended; but be- 
cause of the frequency of drought condi- 
tions in midsummer in recent years it 
has been found preferable to postpone 
moving Iris plants until August. 


Heat, Drought and Roses 


By R. Marion Harton, Secretary 
The American Rose Society 


UST what we will get from our Roses 

during the trying month of July will 
depend on how the beds were prepared be- 
fore planting, and whether the plants 
have been kept free from disease and kept 
well fed and watered up to date. 

If the plants are healthy and the wea- 
ther is hot and dry, there will be little 
need to spray or dust against diseases 
during the month, but if the Roses are 
in Japanese beetle zone, the foliage must 
be protected against the ravages of this 
pest. Luckily there are now several 
beetle repellants available which hardly 
show on the leaves, and beetles will not 
-at foliage protected with them. 


Blooms and beetles. Protecting the 
blooms is another problem. One can 
either hand pick the beetles, which is 
almost a continuous task during beetle 
time, or better, cover the buds with 
cheese cloth or waxed paper bags, and 
eut the protected blooms when they are 
sufficiently developed. 

Early risers will be able to enjoy nice 
blooms during July by eutting unpro- 
tected buds before the beetles become 
active in the morning. 

Apply Vigoro, or other balanced plant 
food, early this month and be sure the 
plants are kept well watered all during 
the hot season. Never apply chemical 
fertilizers when the soil is dust dry. If 
the soil is very dry, water thoroughly, 
then allow the earth to dry out enough 
to become workable before feeding the 
plants with chemicals. 


Summer mulches. Mulching during the 
hottest weather prevents too quick dry- 
ing out of the beds, and a dust muleh 
may be maintained by careful cultiva- 
tion. Many gardeners prefer to mulch 
the beds with peat moss or grass clip- 
pings and do away with cultivating. 

Canes of Ramblers (not climbers) 





» ‘ 
J. Horace McFarland photo 
Rambler Roses in this illustration 
have had their old canes pruned to 
the ground and new ones trained 
over the arch 


which have finished blooming this month 
should be eut off at the ground just as 
soon as bloom is over, providing there is 
a supply of new canes coming along for 
next year’s bloom. The sooner these 
bloomed out canes are removed, the bet- 
ter will be next year’s display. This 
removal of old Rambler canes is about 
the only pruning work required in July. 


Climbers left unpruned. There are a 
number of the large flowered Climbing 
Roses which will bloom again if kept 
well fed and watered right through the 
season. Most so-called Everblooming 
Climbers do their re-blooming on sub- 
laterals put out just under the previous 
bloom, so be very careful to retain all 
of the first bloom laterals; merely pinch, 
or cut off, the ecalices of the dead flowers. 

It is, therefore, best to let pruning of 
all large flowered Climbers wait until 
spring. 

A tew Ramblers bear attractive seed 
pods if not summer pruned. One of the 
best is Bloomfield Courage, which holds 
its great crop of bright red berries well 
into winter, and is a beautiful picture 
after the foliage has fallen, 


Critical Delphinium Period 


By Leon H. Leonran, Author of 
“How to Grow Delphiniums” 


OMETIME in July Delphiniums will 

have finished their first period of 
bloom. When the flowers on the main 
spike begin to lose their sepals, the spike 
should be eut back to the laterals, and 
by the time these begin to go the entire 
plant may be cut down to the ground. 
Some persons are under the impression 
that unless this is done there will be no 
second crop of flowers. This is a mistake 
as many plants begin to push up their 
second crop of spikes even while the first 
crop is still in bloom. Where the season 
is very short, there will be only one crop 


regardless of treatment. The principal 
value of removing the old growth is to 
eliminate from the garden the unsightly 
mass of dead or dying plant material. 

After removing the old growth, some 
people think that they serve a good pur- 
pose by plugging the hollow basal por- 
tions of the old spikes with mud or simi- 
lar substances. This is a useless opera- 
tion as the crown of the plant will take 
eare of this matter by forming an im- 
pregnable corky layer between the living 
and the dead tissues. 


Plants at low ébb. The period be- 
tween the end of the first crop and the 
beginning of the second is a critical one. 
The vitality of the plant seems to be at 
a very low ebb at this time and every- 
thing possible should be done to help the 
plant along. Judicious and frequent ap- 
plication of complete fertilizers, copious 
watering when needed, and protection 
against the hot afternoon sun wil) be of 
great help. 

Should any plant suddenly wilt and 
die any time during this month, or the 
previous or following month, it should 
be dug out and destroyed, soil and all. 
If whitish strands are seen at the base 
of the dying plant, and also whitish to 
brownish  shot-like bodies, Sclerotium 
delphinii, the most dreaded disease of 
Delphinium, is at work. If let alone, 
this fungus will spread in the soil to ad- 
jacent plants. After removing the 
infected plant and soil, one should pour 
into the hole and around it a mercuric 
chloride solution, one part in 2,000 parts 
of water, and completely saturate the soil. 
This will take care of any possible rem- 
nant of the fungus. 

Seeds will mature during this month. 
When the pods assume a straw color, 
they should be harvested, otherwise they 
will split and shed their seeds. 


Dahlias in Summer 


By J. Louis Roperts, Author of 
“Modern Dahlias” 


ONTINUING the June data on insect 
troubles that you may encounter, the 
July edition is as follows: 
Beetles—Hand pick in early morning 
or use rotenone spray or stomach poison. 


Caterpillars — Rotenone spray or 
stomach poison. 
Climbing cutworm—These pests are 


hard to find. They come up out of the 
ground during the night and feed on the 
leaves. A stomach poison will get them 
but best results are obtained by removing 
them from the soil. They lie just under 
ground near the stalk and stirring the 
soil will usually disclose their presence. 
During cloudy weather they will be found 
hidden on the tying material or where one 
leaf’ touches another. You might try 
poison bait. 

Tarnished plant bug—Hand picking in 
the early morning when the bugs are 
sluggish is best. 

Thrips—Nicotine sulphate. 

See last month’s data relative 
preparations. 


to the 


Flit the garden. Too much is expected 
of insecticides. They are effective, but 
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home gardeners must realize that as soon 
as one crop of pests is destroyed, an- 
other moves in. To get around this I 
use a household insect spray and gently 
fog a light mist over the garden, grass 
plot and shrubbery just at dusk at least 
once a week. This spray is the kind 
used for killing mosquitoes and_ flies. 
uy it at gasoline stations by the gallon. 
It costs about $1.25 a gallon. They also 
have a good half-gallon spray gun, called 
a live-stock sprayer, costing about $1.00. 
This spray, I find, will keep insects from 
moving in on the Dahlias. Don’t use 


this spray on flowers—it burns! 


General care. You can cultivate 
Dahlias rather deeply this month. I put 
down a straw muleh on mine the first 
of the month and _ stop cultivating. 
Dahlia plants should neither be over- 
watered nor parehed. Dahlias cannot 
stand “wet feet” for 24 hours, but do like 
water. 


Feeding. The following feeding pro- 
gram works, and is no bother. In mid- 
July, spread a 2-inch potful of com- 
mercial fertilizer in a ring around each 
plant 12 inches from the stalk. Repeat 
at the end of the month, this time 18 
inches from the stalk. Satisfactory fer- 
tilizers include Vigoro (4-12-4), 5-8-7, 
4-8-6, ete. 

For the exhibition grower who wants 


to take more care, try the following: 
Fill a barrel with water and suspend a 
gunny sack of cow manure in it for a 
week before using. Fifteen pounds dry 
weight of manure will do. Then mix 
half a ean of this liquid with half a can 
of water and give each plant one quart, 
wetting down with a hose or sprinkler 
afterward. If you want to, drop in some 
vitamin B, to emphasize the amount pres- 
ent in manure. One pill of Thiamin 
should be sufficient. This feeding can 
be done once a week. Feed ‘‘Urea,’’ one 
tablespoon to a 10 quart pail, and apply 
a half-gallon to each plant when the 
weather gets hot, over 90 degrees. This 
latter is not to be done oftener than every 
ten days. Give three feedings of super- 
phosphate to the plants this month, on 
the 1st, 15th and 31st, about a tablespoon 
to the plant in circles not less than 12 
inches away from the plant. If the 
weather remains cool and cloudy don’t 
apply “Urea” which is a 46 per cent 
nitrogen fertilizer. 


July Peony Tips 
By GrorGe W. Peyton, Regional (Va.) 
Vice-President, American Peony Society 


ULY marks the beginning of a new 
year for Peonies. They began, this 
month, to make preparations for growth 


and bloom next year. All growth above 
ground has ceased. But underground it 
is very active; new roots are being 
formed, and plants set out last fall and 
spring are just beginning to really take 
hold. New eyes containing next season’s 
stems and bloom buds are now forming. 
To make a good job of this work, the 
plants require water, food and air in 
abundance. 


Timely aids. Nature usually supplies 
sufficient water, but if she fails, water 
abundantly every ten days or two weeks. 

If your plants already have been fed 
generously, they will not need additional 
food now, but if they show signs of lack- 
ing it, give them a generous feeding with 
bone meal, superphosphate, or some good 
potato fertilizer. Don’t use one too rich 
in nitrogen. Some say those having for- 
mulas of 5-8-7 are best. Others prefer 
2-8-10 or some similar one. Take the 
one available that is nearest to these. 

Air and sunshine are best supplied by 
keeping plants from being crowded by 
others, but leave all the leafage possible 
to supply roots with the needed energy 
for work. Also keep the ground well 
stirred on top. 

If leaf spot appears spray, and burn 
the affected leaves before the disease 
spreads. 

Seed pods should be removed unless 
you wish to use the seed. 


Garden Tips for July 


M. G. KAINS 


mS NGLISH Wallflower seed 

al may be sown this month, 
2 the seedlings pricked 
out a month or six weeks later, 
potted in October and kept 
protected in a coldframe for 
forcing in January or later. 





Order Pansy and English 
Daisy seed now for sowing in 
early August. Sow in a cold- 
frame or where a coldframe 
can be placed over the plants 
at the approach of winter. 


Pinch back the growing 
tips of hardy Chrysanthemum 
plants to make them branchy 
and prolifie of flowers. Should 
the weather be dry, water the 
plants liberally and deeply and 
if the soil is not fertile supply 
liquid manure once a month. 


The rock garden will need 
water as much as any other 
part of the garden; so during 
dry weather let the sprinkler 
run on it for several hours at a 
time, preferably late in the 
day. 


Mowing the lawn during dry 
weather must be more thought- 
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fully done than earlier in the 
season—as a rule. The blades 
should be set to eut higher and 
the operation should be done 
less frequently. Of course, it 
the grass is kept lush by lib- 
eral watering these comments 
will not apply. 


Make last sowings early this 
month of Shirley Poppy, Mig- 
nonette, Zinnia, Baby’s-breath, 
Cornflower, annual Lupines 
and other hardy annuals. 


Start Freesias as soon as 
you can get the bulbs for flow- 
ering in the house or the con- 
servatory. If you have not 
tried the newer shades but at 
least a few of the lavender, 
rose and pink as well as the 
old favorite yellow. 


Fall webworms may be ex- 
pected on apple, pear, thorn 
and other trees of the Rose 

(Continued on page 350) 





Good Pansies, like these Giant 

Rainbows, have their beginning 

in August-sown seed. It’s time 

to order now. Photo courtesy 
Dreer’s 
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In the Little Greenhouse 


HIS is a good time of year to con- 

sider building a greenhouse. With 

the passing years, times have 
changed. Hothouses used to be con- 
sidered a luxury, something that only 
the very rich could enjoy. Formerly, 
the only type of greenhouse that people 
of moderate means could have was a 
crude, home-made affair. 

Recently, greenhouse builders have 
been catering to the needs of the home 
gardener, and now structures are made 
to fit the needs of most people at rea- 
sonable prices. 

In selecting a site for the greenhouse, 
remember that trees large enough to 
cast shade during part of the day are 
not desirable. Such a condition restricts 
the variety of plants that may be grown 
successfully. 

Some common greenhouse plants loathe 
a shady place. It is far better to pro- 
vide shade artificially when it is required. 
I hope such a forthright statement does 
not deter anyone from building where 
trees do cast shade on every site availa- 
ble. Happily, there are kinds of plants 
aplenty to suit every location. 

Another important preliminary 
thought will be to choose a spot where 
the drainage is good. This will be 
most important where the location is 
low lying, and to which much surface 
water is likely to flow. Nothing would 
be more disconcerting than if, on run- 
ning to the greenhouse for shelter from 
a heavy shower, one should find water 
rushing in with no means of eseape. If 
storm drainage facilities are not availa- 
ble, it may be necessary to slope the 
foundation and floor to the lowest point, 
and to locate the door at the lower level. 


Far be it from me to attempt to de- 
seribe greenhouse construction in one 
short article. Many methods ean be 
adopted. Can the heating be done from 
the home or the garage? This is usually 
a preliminary thought. But the kinds 
of plants to be grown should generally 
settle the location. 


XN UCH interest has been shown of late 
4 years in Hippeastrum hybridum, or 
Amaryllis. There was a time when most 
of us were satisfied with poor types. 
They, of course, were seedlings, the 
product of an easy method of propaga- 
tion practiced extensively in some south- 
ern states. Types of more pleasing 
form, with solid coloring of the perianth 
parts and the segments rounded and re- 
flexed, have been seen in greater numbers 
it flower shows. Of late, these have 
become increasingly popular. Being 
hybrids, stocks of these must be pro- 
dueed only by vegetative propagation. 
Now is a good time to attempt this in 
the greenhouse. It is very easily done 
by cutting a bulb into many parts. 
Porous soil with some peat added to 
supply humus makes an ideal compost 
n which to start the bulb segments. 


J. G. ESSON 
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Courtesy New York Botanical Garden 
Parts of an Amaryllis bulb, eight months 


after planting, showing the  bulblets 
appearing from between the leaf scales 


Finely ground charcoal added to the 
compost may stimulate root action and 
is especially helpful when the soil is 
rather acid. Pans or flats are suitable 
containers to use. Drainage is again 
very important. Fill the container with 
compost, finishing with a layer of sharp 
sand. 

The parent bulb should then be taken 
from its pot and soil around the roots 
thoroughly shaken out. The leaves must 
be cut off close to the top of the bulb. 
The remaining bulb, for our purpose, 
may now be considered a mass of com- 
pressed leaves. Immediately at the base 
of the bulb there is a large flat eallus- 
like growth which is the stem from 
which come the fleshy roots. Cut away 
these roots, leaving only compressed 
leaves and stem. 

We can now make the cuttings by 
dividing the bulb and stem into as many 
parts as we wish, provided there is a 
part of the stem growth adhering to 
each sector. By using a sharp knife the 
bulb may easily be divided, cutting al- 
yays from the top of the bulb down 
through the stem part. I have made 
as many as 32 from one bulb. Each 
division or cutting should be planted 


in the soil by laying it at an angle of 
45 degrees, with, of course, the stem 
part deepest. Place them so that the 
leaf part is just at the surface. Water 
thoroughly and place on a shaded beneh 
where the temperature will not be al- 
lowed to drop below 60 when fall comes 
round. 

By December or January new roots 
and top growth will have grown enough 
to warrant potting separately into 25- 
inch pots, and encourage growth by sub- 
mitting them to a warm and moist en- 
vironment. 


Penny Wise, Pest Foolish 
CyNTHIA WESTCOTT 


OW can one save pennies in pest 

control? Everyone knows that small 
packaging increases the cost of any 
product. You would not expect to get as 
much tooth paste, for instance, in three 
small 10-cent tubes as you would in a 
large 30-cent size. The same principle, 
perhaps to an even greater degree, holds 
true for garden chemicals. If you buy 
one ounce of nicotine sulphate you pay 
for the bottle, the carton, and the middle- 
man’s cost of selling you that item. Buy 
a 5-ounce bottle and you save the cost 
of selling four separate ounces; in this 
case the price per ounce comes down 
considerably. Whether you want combi- 
nation sprays or dusts, or separate 
insecticides and fungicides, the more you 
buy at one time the more you can save, 
always provided, of course, that you can 
use up the supply in a single season. 
Materials left over from year to year are 
neither efficient nor safe. By the next 
vear the labels are probably lost, you 
have to guess at quantities, and the con- 
coction you finally use is likely to be either 
entirely powerless or capable of killing 
your favorite garden inhabitants.—From 
a Radio Garden Club broadcast, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Station WOR. 


The Spectator 


Let those who love to dig in soil 
To plant and weed persist this 
spring ; 
I lack the energy for toil 
And vigilance in gardening. 
But, when the garden’s blooming, I 
Will view the spectacle with cheers, 
And drop in often passing by 
Equipped with chamois gloves and 
shears. 
JANE SAYRE, 
N.Y. Journal and American 
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Gardens at Iris Time-T he Peak of Springtime Glory! 


Let IRIS Take the Place of Holland Bulbs in Your 
Garden Next Spring 


The word is being passed around that Dutch bulbs will be very scarce this 
season because of Holland’s involvement in the war. Perhaps you are not 
aware of the grand new colors now available in iris, nor of the ease with 
which they can be grown, and the long season of bloom made possible by 
planting various sorts. 












Send Right Now For Our New Catalog—It’s Free! 


Full to the brim with the cream of modern iris, and collection offers that 
will astound you. It carries 29 full color illustrations besides a number of 
excellent photographs of the very latest introductions. 


Now 1s the Time to Plant for Best Results Next Spring 


Iris planted during July and August have sufficient time to become thoroly 
established in your garden before autumn frosts. They will reward you with 
finer blooms than will those planted late in the fall. Place your order while 
stocks are complete and enjoy a better display next May and June. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


Box F, SILVERTON, OREGON 








JULY, 1940 
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OFFER No. 1 


All ten for 1 postpaid and correctly labeled: 


FRIEDA MOHR, giant rose pink 
SENSATION, large clear blue 

LARGO, tall yellow blend 

MIDGARD, bright pink-yellow blend 
LEGEND, huge blackish claret 

PLUIE d’OR, very rich yellow 

PERSIA, smokey oriental blend 

KING MIDAS, early gold and terra-cotta 
SIR MICHAEL, tall blue and mahogany 
KING TUT, brightest red 


OFFER No. 2 


All ten for 83 postpaid and labeled: 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, greatest yellow 
EROS, very tall salmon 

GENEVIEVE SEROUGE, smokey blue 
ROSE DOMINION, large purple-rose 
SANDIA, giant smokey pink 
VISION, bright yellow and red 
CYRUS THE GREAT, colossal purple 
BRUNHILDE, deepest indigo blue 
GUDRUN, very largest cream white 
AVONDALE, bright fushia red 





- \ ALE OF MODERN IRIS NOVELTIES 


At Prices You Can Alford to Pay! 
S ypecial Flower Groner Collections of Bea rded Iris 


These collections are not listed in our catalog 
from this ad. They are offered especially to acquaint Flower Grower 
readers with our Oregon grown plants and with the superb beauty of 


really modern tall bearded iris. 


: COOLEY’S GARDENS 


Box F, SILVERTON, OREGON 






order directly 








OFFER No. 3 


All ten for ®5 postpaid and labeled: 


JUNALUSKA, bright copper red 
COPPER LUSTRE, brilliant copper 
KHORASAN, unique henna and old gold 
FAR WEST, beautiful salmon blend 
JASMANIA, banana yellow 

NARANJA, large orange yellow 
ITASCA, silky amethyst violet 
VALIANT, huge blue-tan blend 
SNOWKING, imposing white 

GOLDEN SLIPPERS, prolific yellow 


























OFFER No. 4 


All ten for &20, or any five for ®12, labeled 
and postpaid. 


E. B. WILLIAMSON, blend of red and copper. 

FRANK ADAMS, tan standards, broad falls of rosy crimson. 
GLOWPORT, richest red self, blooms again in the fall. 
GREAT LAKES, finest clear blue. 

MODISTE, solid mauve, huge. 

SIEGFRIED, big yellow plicata. 

RADIANT, fiery copper and red. 

MISS CALIFORNIA, a great rose pink. 


sr TREASURE, cream with solid orange throat and 
eard. 


THE RED DOUGLAS, solid plush-like wine red of largest 
size. 
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Dyeing lawns — Crabgrass bulletin — Story of Poppy 


Snowflame — Newark, the Rose City — Good Rose year 


F lawn grasses die, you can dye them 

ereen and make them look as luxuriant 

as ever, according to information re- 
ceived trom the U. S. Golf Association 
Green Section. The dye even helps econ- 
trol brown patch disease to which bent 
most used on golf greens, are 
especially susceptible during _ hot, 
humid weather. The dye is_ par- 
ticularly recommended for use on 
tender, succulent grass which is easily 
injured by the mereury fungicides 
usually employed in disease control. 
To make the dye, mix the following 
chemicals in approximately the pro- 
portions given: 

Auramine O—67 per cent 

Malachite Green—30 per éent 

Crystal Violet—3 per cent 

Since lawn grasses vary in color, 
you ean change the proportions of 
chemicals to get the desired shade of 
green. 

The experts recommend using 
1/5th to 4 ounce of this mixture dis- 

from 2 to 5 gallons of 


grasses, 


solved in 
water, applied to 1000 square feet 
of lawn area. Put it on as a fine 
spray. This dye is not poisonous to 
man or animals, and does not harm 
the grass. It will spot your white 
shoes, however, if you walk across 
the lawn when it is wet. 


\ HILE on the subject of lawns, 

‘VY the timely warning about erab- 
from the same bulletin, is 
worth repeating. Crabgrass, it is 
pointed out, thrives on water, fer- 
tilizer, and sunshine. Since erab- 
grass seed usually begins to germi- 
nate in late May and becomes more 

in evidence as the summer advanees, 

it’s advisable to use both water and 
fertilizer as sparingly as_ possible 
through the month of August. If 
the turf is eut as high as possible 

it will shade and discourage seedling 
crabgrass and thereby help desirable turf 
grasses to fight a winning battle this 
season. 


LTass, 


\W HEN T first learned that the Orien- 
‘Y tal Poppy Snowflame, which was 
illustrated in full color on the March 
cover of FLOWER GROWER, was originated 
by Mrs. Ceeil Reetor of Clarksburg, W. 
Va., I wrote her to learn more about her 
work with Poppies. I did not hear from 
her at onee, but this, I discovered, was 
because like many other housewives she 
was busy with housecleaning and spring 
planting. Her letter reveals interesting 
facts about her Poppy which is white, 
edged vivid searlet and which, it’s gen- 
erally believed, is destined to become very 
popular. 

Snowflame first bloomed, among other 
Poppy seedlings, in the spring of 1931. 
It was a wonder this plant survived be- 
cause it was one of hundreds of seedlings 
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set out late that spring and they died by 
the scores. Each morning, Mrs. Reetor 
covered each seedling with a paper eap 
to protect it against the sun. 

At first Mrs. Rector was not aware that 
her Poppy was unique in coloring. Not 
until three or four years ago was the 


later reported on by the Associated Press 
and over the radio. 


HERE is a movement on foot to make 
Newark, N. Y., the Rose city of Amer- 
ica. The Jackson & Perkins Company, 
located in Newark, are furnishing Rose 
bushes free of charge to citizens on 
the main highways of Newark. 











al 





When your children outgrow their toys, 
you can use them for weathervanes. At 
least, this is what Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. 
Palechek of Copley, Ohio, did with the 
toy dirigible illustrated above. It’s 
mounted on a ball bearing post and every 
year or two it is resilvered. This vane, of 
which the Palecheks are proud, gives 
unfailing service 


Hardy varieties have been selected, 
such as June Morn and _ Doub- 
loon. Plantings are being made 
along the highway approaches to 
Newark, and eventually it is expected 
that the railroad right-of-ways will 
be planted too. Thus Newark may be 
added to the many communities 


throughout the country that have 
come to appreciate the value of 
highway beautification. Some have 


chosen the hardy types of Roses, and 
more recently Texas has adopted the 
Iris in grand style as may be 
judged by the report appearing in 
the Clubs and Societies section of 
this issue. Other communities will do 
well to study this idea! 


~ the East, at least, Roses have 
been magnificent this season—at 
least through the first June flower- 
ing. Continued ecool weather and 
frequent rains brought the blooms to 
unusually large size. Foliage, too, 
was luxuriant and lush. Such re- 
ward in the garden gives one renewed 
faith when world events are so de- 
pressing. With Roses off to such a 
good start, there is more inducement 
than ever to protect the foliage 
against attack from pests and dis- 
eases, to keep the roots supplied with 
plant food, and above all else to ap- 
ply water copiously for the vigor of 








rarity of this perennial made known when 
Dr. Leon H. Leonian (FLOWER GROWER 
contributor) upon seeing it in bloom, de- 
clared, “It is a jewel, something wonder- 
ful!” He then predicted it would go a 
long way. She moved the plant from one 
spot to another thinking that the soil 
might be responsible for the eolor, but 
it remained unchanged. 

This Poppy’s original name was Helen 
Rector, given it beeause Mrs. Reetor’s 
beautiful daughter was born in 1931— 
the year the Poppy first flowered. Dr. 
Leonian later suggested that the name be 
changed to Snowflame which is more de- 
seriptive of the color. 

In her backyard garden and perennial 
borders, Mrs. Rector has several thousand 
seedling Poppies, -promising to contain 
other new colors of which we may hear 
later, bringing her more fame as a Poppy 
breeder. Incidentally, following the 
prominent national publicity her origina- 
tion received in FLower Grower, it was 


Roses in summer depends first of all 
on abundant moisture in the ground. 


HE American Dahlia Society is mak- 

ing plans now to stage its 26th An- 
nual Exhibition, September 21-23, at the 
horticultural concession, Gardens on 
-arade, at the New York World’s Fair. 
The show sites have been changed experi- 
mentally in the last two or three years, 
and it is expected that facilities for 
holding and staging a flower show will be 
more adequate at the Fair. 

One radical change has been made in 
the show schedule this vear. The Derrill 
Hart medal has been eliminated from 
show competition and will, instead, be 
awarded on the basis of: highest scores 
at the four official trial grounds of the 
Society. This step should greatly stimu- 
late interest among growers in entering 
more of their best novelties in these trials 
—a step in the right direction. 















IDSUMMER and the greatest 

problem is correct maintenance 

of the garden. We have sown 
and we have planted; but now, if beauty 
is to continue through the long hot dry 
days, we must give our well loved plant 
material very special care. 

The manner and mode of providing 
moisture is of vital importance. We can 
save much grief by watering in the early 
part of the day on a rising temperature, 
and thus avoid to a great extent that 
bad unsightly blight, mildew. 

Overhead sprinkling is good for keep- 
ing foliage clean, but will not take the 
place of a thorough soaking. This is 
essential as a mere wetting of the top 
soil only encourages root systems to come 
to the surface—then more heating and 
more drying, which is far from conducive 
to proper growth. 

During very warm weather it is well 
to water lawns in the late afternoon or 
arly evening providing that there are 
no plants close by subject to mildew. 
But if there are, water as soon after sun- 
up as possible in the morning. 

From now on beware of mowing lawns 
too closely for grass roots really need 
some protection from hot sun. If brown 
spots appear it may be due to hard places 
in the soil that never do get enough water. 
Pick with a fork, then soak well. If the 
brown does not turn to green soon the 
trouble is either sod-moth or fungus. 
Your nurseryman can recommend a spray 
for such a condition. Do not postpone 
treatment or the lawn may go back in a 
hurry at just the time that it will be 
sadly missed. 

This is a fine time for starting peren- 
nials from seed beeause nights, as well as 
days, are warm. If you have not yet 
tried sand culture for seedlings, do it 
now. Use a solution that contains six 
major elements for plant growth. It can 
be procured from a seed store in the 
form of tablets, or otherwise. 


This miethod generally gives better 
germination, freedom from _ diseases, 


stronger and more rapid growth, larger 
root systems and, therefore, greater ease 
in transplanting, all of which are quite 
worth while. 

Start, also, seedlings in flats, and so 
compare methods and results. It is best 
at this season to place the flats either in 
a lath-house or under the light shade of 
trees. 


OW Gerberas and Gaillardias in mixed 

colors. They will provide a constant 
supply of colorful daisies outside and in 
later on. Start Hollyhocks for the back 
of the border, and Forget-me-not and 
various long-spurred Columbine for that 
shady nook of yours. 

Do not omit Pinks, Sweet William and 
different types of Carnations as they are 
so free-blooming, fragrant, and excellent 
to cut. 

For earliest spring flowers perennial 
Alyssums in golden yellow and lemon are 


Southern California Garden Tips 


Mary C, SHaw 


always more than welcome, and as the 
season advances it is pleasant to see 
“California Sunbeams,” Coreopsis, espe- 
cially the newer frilly double-flowered 
sort. 

Pentstemon is such a rugged and satis- 
factory perennial. It can be had in ever 
sO many tints and shades of red, pink 
and purple. Then, too, there are white 
and blue forms. 


In the open ground sow French and 


African Marigolds, Phlox, Calendula, 
Zinnia, Bachelor’s Buttons, Gypsophila 


and Nasturtium. 

For those who are fond of that dear 
old-fashioned. plant, the Nasturtium, par- 
ticularly of the double Golden Gleam 
strain that requires so much room, there 
is a more recent sort quite as appealing. 
This is Double Dwarf Gem. The plants, 
shapely and compact, can be tucked into 
almost any available spot in the sun, or, 
better still, in partial shade. With no 
particular care many of the plants will 
last for two or more years. 

This is an excellent time for working 
with succulents. To start a bed of these 
interesting plants, choose a location in 
full sun. The soil may be very poor, buf, 
if heavy, modify by spading in sand and 
gravel. 

After drying in airy shade for three 
or four days set the euts directly into 
their bed. Water sparingly till they are 
making new growth. 

If vou do not know these vines look for 
them—and be pleased to make their ae- 





quaintanee: Australian Bluebell having 
the bluest of dainty little flowers, Chi- 
nese Honeysuckle, Jasminum gracillimum 
with very sweet white waxy blossoms 
throughout a long season, the Bignonia 


cherere having showy pink bloom, and 
Solanum jasminoides, the delicate and 
graceful “Potato Jasmine.” This has 
white flowers in loose elusters and is a 
long and profuse bloomer. More for 


the foliage and greenery, suitable, too, 
for room decoration, are Muehlenbeckia, 
Smilax and Asparagus plumosus. You 
are sure to want some or all of these! 

Plant more Gladioli (or whatever the 
over-fastidious wish to eall them) for 
autumn flowering. They will pep up the 
garden at a time when needed, and will 
help out much for cutting. 


it is often necessary to spray Gladioli, 
Dahlias and Roses for thrips. This pest 
is getting to be such a common and really 
devastating nuisance that it is difficult, 
indeed, to side-step it. 

Liquid spray is found to be more ef- 
fective than dust, and there is a choice 
of several: lime-sulphur, derris, nicotine, 
and pyrethrum. Use one of these sprays 
every two weeks for a number of times, 
then occasionally throughout the growing 
season, 

Certain pests are worse some years 
than others which, when we see our beau- 
tiful flowers all but wrecked, may or may 
not mean to us a faint hope of encourage- 
ment for next season. 


July in Southern Gardens 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 


ULTIVATE, mulch, spray and 

water are the watchwords of our 

work now. Keep the weeds down 
in the flower beds, mulch every newly 
planted evergreen, tree and shrub and 
spray early and late to combat the 
numerous insect pests and the fungous 
diseases which appear during hot 
weather. 


The kind of mulch is very important. 
Commercial peat moss not only con- 
serves moisture but adds humus to the 
soil. For the many who cannot afford 
it, Pine needles from the woods, at least 
two years old and free from trash and 
other leaves can safely be recommended. 
They have proven safe and satisfactory 
on Roses, Boxwoods, Camellias, Garden- 
ias, and Hollies. 


Azaleas need leafmold so that the 
muleh for them should always be of 
hardwood leaves. Keep this 3 inches 
deep at all times. Watch for red 


spiders this month and use a contact 
spray as recommended. 


Newly planted evergreens, conifers, 
trees and shrubs of all kinds need much 
yater during this first growing season. 
Mulch these also, either with the old 
Pine needles or with hardwood leaves 
mixed with the Pine. 


Lawns overgrown with crab grass wili 
soon die out. Root out crab grass now 
before it seeds. Cut the lawn regularly 
and have the mower blades set about 
14 inches. Close eutting exposes the 
roots of the grasses to the sun and kills 
them out. Once a week is not too often 
for cutting and this will keep the grass 
trim and neat and obviate the necessity 
of raking up the clippings or removing 
them as they are cut. 


Lawn clippings add humus to the soil 
which is so much needed. Leave them 


(Continued on page 343) 








Pitcher Plants for Interest 


W. E. Curtis, widely known wild flower 
specialist, was a medal winner with a 
carnivorous plant display in  Boston’s 
spring show, He tells how he grows 
Pitcher Plants. 


HE curious is always interesting. 

Pitcher Plants are real curiosities and 
have excited interest in the gardening 
world sinee their discovery in this then 
new country something like three hundred 
years ago. The function of their peculiar 
hollow leaves, usually partly filled with 
liquid, early became a matter for con- 
jecture and their shape gave rise to highly 
descriptive common names such as In- 


dian Pitcher Plant, Forefathers Cup, 
Devils Boots, Huntsmans Cup, and 
Trumpets. 


All their flowers are exquisite with a 
satiny texture diffieult of description, 
and some have delicious fragranee. But 
they, too, are sufficiently different to be 
responsible for at least two more designa- 
tions of plain application, Side Saddle 
Flower from the manner in which their 
petals curve inward suggesting an old 
fashioned side saddle in shape, and 
Watches, probably given by children, be- 
cause seed pods do somewhat resemble 
those fat pocket timepieces in use years 
ago. 

Until within the last five decades, in 
spite of their strikingly beautiful trumpet- 
shaped foliage and large handsome flow- 
ers they enjoyed only limited popularity, 


largely on account of erroneous ideas 
about eultural diffieulties. But when it 
was discovered that their hollow leaves 


were definitely carnivorous and had the 
power to entrap insects and assimilate 
their bodies a more sustained study of 
their habits was made and culture found 
easily feasible. 

Only one, Common Pitcher Plant, Sar- 
racenia purpurea, from which the genus 
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Photo Acme Newspictures, Inc. 

Mr. Curtis posed for this news picture to show how ham- 

burger is fed once a week to a carnivorous plant, the Dar- 

lingtonia, Thus he satisfied newspaper picture editors with- 
out deceiving shrewd home gardeners 


was named because Dr. 
Sarrasin sent it to 
Europe soon after its 
discovery, enjoys wide 
distribution. This is 
wild from Labrador to 
Florida and west to 
Minnesota but without 
exception the rest are 
native only to the east- 
ern United States from 
Virginia south. Mostly, 
they are probably not 
hardy in the North but 
at least two southern 
species are and with the type make most 
interesting garden additions, if their not 
too exacting requirements can be met. I 
have all three fully established in eastern 
Massachusetts. 

In nature, Sarracenia purpurea, Com- 
mon Pitcher Plant, mostly inhabits sphag- 
num bogs usually in full sun where its 
fat sprawling pitchers anything from an 
inch to a foot long take on distinetly red 
shades intensified as winter approaches. 
Neither sun nor sphagnum are imperative, 
however, as it frequently is found in, al- 
most deep shade, where the color remains 
lively green with reddish shadings and 
the finest specimens I’ve ever seen were 
growing in mud. The two-inch flowers 
come here in early June each on a stiff 
erect stem 12 inches or more tall 
curved at the top like a shepherd’s crook 
so the flower hangs down. Petals are 
translucent and almost the color of Talis- 
man Roses. Fragrance is reminiscent of 
Violets. 

Sarracenia flava, Giant Yellow Pitcher 
Plant, is often called Trumpets because 
its tall round pitchers strikingly resemble 
that instrument. They arise from slender 
stems to mount straight up with gradually 
flaring sides until they may become 3 
feet tall and have open throats as many 
inches wide. Green early in the season, 
the type most always soon turns bright 


vellow green and almost transparent. 
Other color variations sometimes occur. 


The big impressive fragrant flowers are 
a lively yellow. 

Native from Virginia south on low 
savannah lands, one would hardly think 
it eapable of enduring New England 
winters. Neither did that great plants- 
man Warren H. Manning (Dr. L. H. 
Bailey once told me he considered Warren 


Manning the finest plantsman in the 
United States) when he brought speci- 
mens from their southern home to his 


bog in Billerica, Mass., in an experiment 
to find how cold tolerant they could be. 


and . 


Unusual Plants 


and 


How to Grow Them | 


Second in a series of experience articles 


by spring flower show prize winners 


Here they have grown for nearly forty 
years enduring temperatures far below 
zero and thriving lustily. 

The third member of the trio is Sar- 
racenia minor with slender upright piteh- 
ers to 18 inches and yellow flowers. Plants 
brought here from North Carolina three 
years ago seem perfectly hardy and have 
steadily grown into larger clumps. 

Only about these three can I speak 
from experience. Concerning the hardi- 
ness of others I have no information. 
It will be interesting to try all species 
listed by southern dealers. 

Outside the wild, of course, Pitcher 
Plants are for the specialized garden. 
But if you have a wet place beside your 
pool or can make one, or possess a brook 
along which a muddy spot away from 
direct flow exists or one can be created, or 
if you are blessed with a real bog, these 
kinds mentioned ean be made perfectly 
happy. If under completely artificial 
conditions, the water supply is cut off in 
winter be sure the plants are covered with 
a deep layer of leaves put on when sharp 
cold weather comes; remove the leaves 
promptly as soon as days get warm again. 
Draining and filling pools upon which 
plants depend for constant moisture 
should be mulched at the same time and 
not until then to avoid possible drying. 

Soils should be acid and rich in humus. 
Muck seems perfectly satisfactory. I 
make these statements because I can say 
positively that the plants do well with 
such treatment, but I suspect Sarracenia 
purpurea may thrive in neutral to alka- 
line soils. It is plentiful in bogs where 
lower soil horizons, at least, support Cy- 
pripedium spectabile, Showy Lady Slip- 
per, and these are definitely neutral. At 
Junius, N. Y., there are many fine speci- 
mens in a swamp where extensive marl 
deposits dominate the area. 


EITHER ean I speak about fertilizers 
with any degree of conviction. Be- 
zause of their natural habitat, it is fair to 
assume applications of nitrogen earrying 
chemicals might be detrimental but on 
the other hand because they do dissolve 
and assimilate insect bodies they may 
take up considerable quantities of nitro- 
gen. Whethér they could safely do so 
through their roots is another matter. 
Anyway, they are a group at the same 
time beautiful and curious, different and 
exciting. Little ones are exquisite and the 
giant Trumpets even impressive. Com- 
pletely amenable to cultivation as out- 
lined, they are plants that might be con- 
sidered almost new in the garden. 








Reader-Pictures 


Reproduced on this page are pictures, made by readers, 


which the editor gladly shares with you. 


Other snap- 


shots submitted with a paragraph or two of explanation, 


will be considered for use in subsequent issues 


A High Lawn Sprinkler 


N ingenious sprinkler designed espe- 
cially for spraying over low fences 
and hedges without the necessity of run- 
ning the hose under or through them is 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 

Not only is this sprinkler easily trans- 
portable, but its flow can readily be ad- 
justed while the water is running, with- 
out going back to the faucet, and without 
getting wet. A length of hose can be at- 
tached to the sprinkler for hand-spraying, 
if desired. 

The gardener who made this sprinkler 
stated that all materials cost approxi- 
mately one dollar. The device has saved 
him much time and wear and tear on 
hedges and fences. This is one sprinkler 
that ean be stood at the edge of a side- 
walk without actually wetting the walk 
itself. 

To make the sprinkler, procure the fol- 
lowing materials in 1-inch diameters: Two 
wall bibb faucets and a suitable key, a 
spray-head for throwing water, a 1-inch 
tee, 21 inches of pipe, a 90-degree elbow, 
a 54-inch nipple, a close nipple, a 3-inch 
nipple, a union, a hose coupling, a tin 
ean or box having a volume of about 225 
eubie inches, and_ sufficient portland 
cement and washed sand to fill the box 
to overflowing in a 1 to 3 mixture. 
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Serew one of the wall bibb faucets to 
the 3-inch nipple and then screw on the 
tee. Affix the other wall bibb faucet to 
the side of the tee with the close nipple, 
and to the shank of the tee add the 21] 
inches of pipe. Add the 90-degree elbow 
to this, and then put on the 54-inch nip- 
ple. Next put on the union, and finally 
the garden hose coupling. The pipework 
is now complete. 

When assembling these units, put the 
coupling-end of the assemblage through 
a hole in the side of the ean or box. 
Brace the long section of the pipe work 
upright when you are ready to fill the 
“an with cement. Mix the portland 
cement and the sand thoroughly, and wet 
the mixture through and through, using 
the least amount of water necessary. 
Now pour this mixture into the box or 
can, leveling off the upper part in a gentle 
slope from the pipe at the center to the 


edges. Let the conerete stand at least 24 
hours before use.—FrRED BECKWITH, 
(Tll.) 





Like other home gardeners, the editor 

enjoys picture taking. The snapshot 

of Clematis over the letter box (top 

right) was made in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Beckwith’s lawn sprinkler _ is 
shown center right 



















































SUCCESS WITH BULBS. Although Adam Steinhauer is secre- 
tary of the Greater Detroit Gladiolus Society, he grows other do it,” 
bulbs than “Glads” with great success. His pictures are proof. 
At left is a typical Houdyshel hybrid Hippeastrum, “deserving 


a good American name, but the Houdyshels are too modest to 


says Mr. Steinhauer. The Jacobean Lily, Sprekelia 
formosissima (center) is a lively spectrum red. Clivia miniata, 
if it’s kept out of direct sunlight, will grow tall and straight 
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on eZ OU BS"“GOCIETIES 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 





From booths like the thatched-roof one above, 33 garden den 
clubs sold garden supplies of every description to provide 
funds to operate the Pittsburgh Garden Center 


Pittsburgh’s Garden Market 


ORTUNATE is the city that has a 

large progressive Garden Center. It 

means an immense amount of work 
for the club members who support it, but 
the influence is very great. 

The Garden Center at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, now five years old, has become 
one of the most important centers in the 
country. It has a membership of 58 garden 
clubs and over 500 individual members, 
residents of Allegheny County and south- 
western Pennsylvania. As the dues from 
these provide only about one-sixth of the 
income required to provide for all the ac- 
tivities of the center a Garden Market is 
held each year from which the main in- 
come is derived. This is said to be the 
largest outdoor garden market and _ ex- 
hibition in the country, and has become 
one of, if not the greatest annual event in 
the city. 

That Pittsburgh realizes this is evidenced 
by the garden displays in banks, hotels, de- 


partment stores and other public places 
during the market week. This year the 


intended four days were extended to seven 
which proves how popular the market was. 
It drew visitors from near and far. 

The site was Schenley Park Plaza where 
nineteen booths were erected for the dis- 
play and sale of everything conceivable a 
gardener could desire. Each booth was in 
charge of a garden club and all booths 
were judged competitively by local judges. 
Months had been spent collecting the vari- 
ous wares. Pennsylvania and New 
York had been seoured for types 
of antiques and curios, 

Herbs had been raised and dried for the 
herb booth which also had a little herb 
garden growing beside it. Many recipes 
for the use of herbs were supplied. The 
booth itself represented an olden time herb 
shop and was built of old weathered timber. 
Krom the rafters hung bunches of dried 
herbs—we hope not as dusty as those in 
the old days must have been. The shop 
keeper and assistants were dressed in white 
with colorful aprons and bandannas. Ven- 
dors in the same costumes wheeled a flower 


even 
certain 
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eart filled with herbs 
around through the mar- 
ket. 

For the children there 
was a circus booth in 
which pets were dis- 
played and put through 
their “paces.” 

But there was a great 
deal more to the Garden 
Market than amusement 
and earning money. It 
was instructive. As a 
whole, its plan was de- 
signed by a professional 
landscape architect and 
was said to be a desir- 
able model for city plan- 
ning. On one side of the 
plot were ten competing 
gardens laid out by gar- 
clubs. Water was 
made a focal point in 
each, lending a feeling of 
tranquility. They were 
judged by nationally 
known authorities. These gardens were bal- 
anced on the opposite side by commercial 
gardens, also in competition. 


Local growers, seed and supply stores 
and nurseries also had space allotted for 


the display of their wares, 

The opening of this event must have 
been most attractive as a dozen cars laden 
with 10,000 flowers, sent in for the purpose, 
paraded the streets while from them girls 
tossed the flowers among the crowds of spec- 
tators. At 1 P.M. the antici- 
pated moment was heralded 
by the flight into the air of 
500 white homing pigeons and 
the Annual Garden Market 
was ready for visitors. 


Iris Planting in Texas 


HE Iris fever has spread 

like wild fire all over 
Texas, Abilene, the Iris City, 
plans to plant 50,000 more 
rhizomes this year. Dallas is 
fast becoming the Iris center 
of the Southwest, while Fort 
Worth, Temple, Waco, Tex- 
arkana, Wichita Falls, Olney, 
St. Joseph and other towns 
report that hundreds of Irises 
have been added to their park 
plantings and private gardens. 

Iris shows, _ pilgrimages, 
teas, luncheons and outstand- 
ing lectures on Iris and Iris 
culture have been sponsored 
by many of the garden clubs. 
Chillicothe, the “Iris Village,” 
has a trial garden at the gov- 
ernment experiment station. 
In the last two years members 
of this club have planted 





A corner of the Kitchen Gar- 
den, first prize winner of the 
Linden Garden Club,  ex- 
hibited recently at the Pitts- 
burgh Garden Market 





200 named varieties, and have an annual 
Iris tea and observe Iris week each year. 

Garden club presidents have been re- 
quested to appoint an Iris chairman in 
each club and send reports on all Iris ac- 
tivities to the State Chairman. 

The garden lover has found Irises to be 
the mainstay of the hardy garden as they 
are adaptable to the many varied soils 
and climatic conditions of Texas. Interest 
is growing in the newer and modern vari- 
eties, 


Rock Garden Society Meeting 


HE American Rock Garden Society held 
its annual dinner and meeting at the 
Hotel Pickwick Arms, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, on May 20. A reception given by the 


president, Mrs. Clement Houghton, pre- 
ceded the dinner, and the usual order of 
business with committee reports followed. 


Mrs. Houghton, who has been President 
of the Society for four years, was presented 
during the meeting with a rock from the 
Clarence Lown rock garden at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., planted with varieties of en- 
crusted Saxifrages. The rock, contained 
in a specially constructed wooden box, was 
presented to Mrs. Houghton in behalf of 
the Society by Mr. T. H. Everett in appre- 
ciation of her leadership, encouragement 
and inspiration. 

The second day of the convention was 
passed in visiting several estates in Con- 
necticut, a number of which contained de- 
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lightfully planted natural outcroppings of 
rock. 

The officers of the Society, elected for 
the coming year, are as follows: 

Walter Blair, President; T. H. Everett, 
Ist vice-president; Miss Elizabeth Law- 
rence, 2nd vice-president; J. J. Grullemans, 
3rd vice-president; E. L. Reber, 4th vice- 
president; Mrs. Dorothy B, Hansell, secre- 


tary; Mrs. Harold A. Nomer, treasurer; 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, Mrs. J. M. Hod- 
son, and Mrs. Theodore M. Knappen, di- 
rectors until 1943. 


Arizona’s Desert Botanical Garden 


NEW $15,000 administration building 
in the Desert Botanical Garden of Ari- 











Gladiolus Exhibitions 
Date Sponsoring Organization 
July 12-14 East Bay Gladiolus Society, Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition 
Aug. 2- 3 West Virginia Gladiolus Society, Field House 
Aug. 3- 4 Nebraska Gladiolus Society, City Auditorium 
Aug. 3-4 Sioux City Gladiolus Society, Mayfair Hotel 
Aug. 4 Eastern N. Y. Gladiolus Society, Seedling Show, 
World’s Fair 
Aug. 9 Connecticut Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 10 Yakima Valley and Washington State Gladiolus So- 
cieties’ combined show 
Aug. 10 The Monitor Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall 
Avg. 10-11 Utah Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 10-11 Iowa Gladiolus Society, State Show, Field House 
Aug. 10-11 Wisconsin Gladiolus Society, High School Gym. 
Aug. 10-11 Marion County Gladiolus Society, Brookside Park 
Aug. 10-11 Southeastern Michigan Gladiolus Society, Y. W. C. A. 
Aug. 10-11 Welisville Glad-Dahlia Club, Beacom Memorial Gym. 
Aug. 10-11 Maryland and Blue Ridge Gladiolus Societies’ com- 
bined show, Armory 
Aug. 14-15 New England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall 
Aug. 15-17 Canadian Gladiolus Seciety, Arena Gardens 
Aug. 15-17 Indiana Gladiolus Society, The Fair 
Aug. 15-17 Michigan Gladiolus Society, Fair Grounds 
About Aug. 16 Fairfield County Gladiolus Society (Write Box 193) 
Aug. 17-18 Algona Gladiolus Society, High School Gym. 
Aug. 17-18 Cedar Rapids Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 17-18 Pennsylvania Gladiolus Society, Floral Bldg., South 
Park 
Aug. 17-18 Pacific Northwest Gladiolus Society, Forest Park 
Aug. 19-20 Minnesota Gladiolus Society, First National Bank 
Bldg. 
Aug. 20-21 Edmonton Horticultural Society, Exhibition Grounds 
Aug. 20-21 Winnipeg Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 21-22 Regina Gladiolus Society, Hotel Saskatchewan 
Aug. 22-23 Eastern N. Y. Gladiolus Society, Metropolitan Show, 
World’s Fair 
Aug. 23-24 Barre Flower Growers Assn. Gladiolus Show 
Aug. 23-24 Calgary Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 23-24 Hamilton District Gladiolus Society, Royal Con- 
naught Hotel 
Aug. 23-25 The Maine Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 24-25 Saskatoon Gladiolus Society, Bessborough Hotel 
Aug. 24-25 Sheboygan Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 24-25 Illinois Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Bldg., State 
Fair 
Aug. 24-25 Ohio State Gladiolus Society 
Aug. 26-27. Empire State Gladiolus Society, Hort. Bldg., State 
Fair 
Aug. 27-30 Eastern N. Y. Gladiolus Society, Dutchess Co. Fair 
Aug. 29-30 Province of Quebec Gladiolus Society, Auditorium 
Sept. 4 Thunder Bay Gladiolus Society, Prince Arthur Hotel 
Sept. 6- 7 Calgary Gladiolus Society, Late Show 
Sept. 6- 7 Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society, Harvest Festival 
Courtesy, N. E. Gladiolus Society 
Other Flower Shows 
Aug. 10 Tenth annual flower show, Thousand Island Park 
Garden Club, The Center 
Sept. 5-6 Annual show, Elberon Horticultural Society, Con- 
vention Hall. 
Sept. 11-14 Annual Westchester County Flower Show, County 
Center 
Sept. 20-22 26th Annual Exhibition of the American Dahlia 
Society 


Place 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Grafton, West V>-. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
New York, N. Y. 


Manchester, Conn. 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


Boston, Mass. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ames, Iowa 
Columbus, Wisc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Wellsville, Ohio 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 
Stratford, Ont. 
Crown Point, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Saugatuck, Conn. 
Algona, Iowa 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Everett, Wash. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada 


Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada 
New York, N. Y. 


Barre, Vt. 

Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada 

Hamilton, 
Canada 

Winslow, Me. 

Saskatoon, Sask., Can- 
ada 

Sheboygan, Wisc. 

Springfield, Ill. 


Ontario, 


Cedar Point, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Verdun, Quebec, Can- 
ada 

Port Arthur, Ontario, 
Canada 

Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada 

Grandview, Wash. 


Thousand Island Park, 
New York 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Gardens on Parade, 


World’s Fair, N. Y. 











zona was dedicated before 2000 people last 
January. This building, erected in Papago 
Park, Phoenix, by the Arizona Cactus and 
Native Flora Society, contains a library, di- 
rector’s living quarters, patio, and accommo- 
dations for visiting botanists. Mrs. Gertrude 
D. Webster, president and one of the organi- 
zers of the society, has been largely respons- 
ible for developing the 800-acre desert 
garden which serves as a setting for the 
beautiful administration building. 

The Society, now only six years old, is 
launched on a 100-year plan to make the 
gardens the most unique in the world. Al- 
ready thousands of native and exotic cacti, 
succulents, trees and shrubs have been 
planted, and it is expected that the garden 
eventually will contain all known desert 
plants. The garden is located on a tract 
of magnificent desert land. The gardens 
have no endowed funds as yet, so that 
acquisition of needed equipment, including 
a lath house and propagating house, is 
dependent upon dues from supporting mem- 
bers. Application for membership should 
be made to Mrs. S. G. Wilson, Treasurer, 
Route 1, Box 1104, Phoenix, Arizona, 


Men’s Club Donates 1500 Trees 


ARDEN PLANTS, the publication of the 

Men’s Garden Club of Highland Park, 
Illinois, reports that this club gave away 
1500 seedling trees, measuring around one 
and one-half to three feet in height, to the 
school children of Highland Park for plant- 
ing on Arbor Day, April 19. Full instrue- 
tions on how to plant them in parkways 


and yards went with all the trees. The 
club’s bulletin urged its members to “let 


the children plant the trees and watch their 
interest grow, not only in these very spe- 
cial trees of their own but in all trees as 
well. Years after, they will point to these 
trees as landmarks in their lives.” 

This project was sponsored by the Civic 
Committee of the club as a contribution to 
the Mayor’s City Celebration of Arbor Day. 


Oriental Poppy Society Formed 


LANS are underway to organize grow- 

ers, dealers and lovers of the Oriental 
Poppy into a national society to be called 
the American Oriental Poppy Society. The 
organizing president is Lester W. Knapp 
of Zionsville, Indiana. Mr. Knapp’s trials 
number over 230 varieties—nearly all of 
the known named kinds in the world. The 
organizing secretary is J. Earle Smith, 541 
N. 7th Street, De Kalb, Illinois. The 
organization plans to clarify the variety 
and color nomenclature and stimulate wider 
interest in planting Poppies in gardens. 
Dues have been set at $2.00 a year. 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 


Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 

















The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say 1t.’’ 


Hardiness of Japan Quince 
To the Editor: 


N a recent number (January) of FLowrr 
| Grower, Mrs. Francis King, in her letter 
to “Flora.” stated that she would use 
Japanese Quince in espalier form if she 
lived in a warmer climate. It seems like 
a happy suggestion and [I may try it my- 
self. 

Chaenomeles japonica, formerly known as 
Cydonia japonica, and generally called 
Japanese Quince, is hardier, than many 
cardeners believe. It is a shrub that 1s 
erown over a Wide range of territory and 
Il have seen it all the way from my own 
location in central New .York to southern 
Georgia. I live just about on the dividing 
line , between ZONES | and 5 of Alfred 
Rehder’s zone map. 

Along the south side of my present home 
T have a hedge of Japanese Quince two hun- 
dred feet long. Since living on this place, 
over 18 years, I have only noted winter 
injury to these shrubs once and that was 
after the severe winter of 1933-34. About 
a dozen of the shrubs that stood in a loca- 
tion where they got the draft from the 
northwest from an opening between build- 
ines, were killed to the ground, but not in- 
jured in their root system, Others showed 
a dead center in the older stems and just a 
shell of live wood outside, All of them 
have now recovered. 

Japanese Quince blooms here in May. 
Tt has rather large flowers of an odd shade 
of red, difficult to name, and they are strung 
in clusters all along the branches but never 
on the tips. The branches are somewhat 
thorny. It should be beautiful when used 
as Mrs. King suggests, but one should keep 
in mind that it is quite subject to seale 
and, like all fruit trees, is particularly in- 
teresting to tent caterpillar and = “forest 
worm,” both of which have become pests 
in late years. 

Plant breeders have now developed other 
colors in this shrub and it may be had 
in pure white through various shades of 
pink to blood-red, — ELMER H, Kreps, 


(N. Y.) 


Labels Last a Lifetime 
To the Editor: 


ARDEN labels made according to a 

system I have devised, and which I 
have used over a period of 50 years, are 
entirely permanent and very satisfactory, 
I have found. 

They consist of zine labels oxidized by 
exposure, or treatment with acid and = ex- 
posure, so as to slightly roughen the sur- 
face. I treat the fresh zine labels with a 10 
per cent aqueous dilution of commercial 
nitrie acid. ] suspend the labels in a 
square glass container (I ouse a small 
aquarium jar) for 10 minutes. Then take 
out and spread on the ground—a damp 


place is preferable—for a few days to a 
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week, when they are oxidized enough to 
write on with a lead pencil. If the aqueous 
solution of nitrie acid is used for a second 
set of labels, some more acid should be 
added. 

IT rub a little rather thick grey or yellow 
paint on the zine labels with a rag and 
write with a soft lead pencil while the 





Mr. Jackson offers proof of the perma- 

nence of his labels. The top one has 

been in the garden 12 years, the bottom 
one is new . 


paint is soft. They are suspended from a 
galvanized iron rod with an eye bent at 
one end. It is the only really permanent 
label that is simple and inexpensive that I 
know of.—Rosert T, Jackson, (N, H.) 


In Defense of Vitamin B, 
lo the Editor: 


MUST take issue with R. H. Kingsley 
(Conn.) in the May FLOWER GROWER. “A 
few darts are thrown” is correct. He must 
be a disgruntled amateur gardener, and 
they are few and far between. Most of us 
who are real dirt gardeners get more joy 
and thrills from our efforts in gardening 
than any other project. Emerson said that 
there is no worry a hoe ean’t cure. 
Concerning the Scarlett O’Hara Morning 
Glory, I wish Mr. Kingsley could have seen 
mine last June. It grew 6 feet high and 
for two months was a glorious sight. The 
blooms were 24 inches across, the clearest 
red imaginable, and for arrangements they 
are very pleasing. Try a bowlful on the 
breakfast table and see if you can. start 
the day by being disgruntled. It can’t be 
done! 
And why is he giving Vitamin B, the 
black eye? I’m sure at the time his letter 
was written he had not given it a fair 


trial. I began using it the first week in 
March and in four weeks I had Pansies 
which measured 3 inches across, with strong 
stems 6 to 8 inches long. Other plants 
responded accordingly. To test it thor- 
oughly some plants were treated, some 
were not. All plants at first were the same 
size, and planted in the same soil, ete. The 
Oriental Poppies treated are now (May 8) 
22 inches high; untreated plant growing 
beside it, of the same variety, planted same 
time, is just 12 inches high. 

T am particularly pleased with the re- 
sults on Aquilegias. Treated ones are 30 
inches high with magnificent clusters of 
blooms, untreated ones are 18 inches high. 

THE FLOwER Grower has meant much 
to me in my gardening activities, and is 
indispensable in garden club work.—( Mrs.) 
J. Rospert Curismon, (N. C.) 


Robins Die from Poison Bait 
To the Editor: 


¥ there is a surer way to kill birds, 
especially robins, than to follow the di- 
rections given in your June number, “Vil- 
lain in the Garden,” (p. 311) I do not 
know it. 

My hand is trembling so that I ean 
hardly write because that article has made 
me so indignant. Several years ago I tried 
the poison bait in my garden, and the next 
morning I found seven dead robins along 
the line where the poison had been spread. 
One robin would have killed more cut- 
worms than any arsenic-bran lure. 

Please publish a warning in your very 
valuable magazine, telling of this danger 
to our wonderful conservationists, the birds. 
—ALICE C. GILBERT, (N. H.) 


[The poison bait referred to is one com- 
monly recommended by reliable agencies. 
Have other readers found it fatal to birds? 
— EDITOR | 


Gladiolus Bulbs Stored in Frame 
To the Editor: 


EGARDING storing Gladioli for the 

winter thrip-free here in our climate 
where temperatures drop to 25 deg. below 
zero, I inadvertently left a row of bulbs out 
one winter along side the brick apartment 
where I lived. The winter was cold, but 
not down to extremes. Next spring the 
“Glads” came up. They had had no cover 
of any kind. Now, eight years later, with- 
out cover and during extreme cold, the same 
Glads survive, although in smaller num- 
bers each year. 

That experience led me to store all Glads 
outdoors in a coldframe, 2 feet deep under 
a 6-inch cover of sand. Glass was left on 
the frame and .conditions checked weekly 
and air given on the coldest nights to 
freeze the still unfrozen sand. The result 
has been nice clean bulbs in the spring. 
Try it yourself in a small way.—Pavt B. 
Rus, (IIL) 


The Merry Month of June 
To the Editor: 


HE June copy of your magazine is one 
of the best. I am thoroughly enjoying 
it. All are good, but June is particularly 
interesting.— (Mrs.) D. S. Currie, (N. C.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears, 
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Queries and Answers De 
SS SSS 


These Flowers Endure Heat 
Answering Mrs. H. M. Meakins (Ind.) June 
One 


part of my border is rather dry, 


especially in mid-summer. In this part 
of the garden, only those plants which 
have proved their resistance to heat and 


drought have their permanent place. There 
are some perennials, annuals and also a 


few prairie wild flowers which have proved 
their worth. Iris may be used here in 
quantities, both the early dwarf purple and 
also many of the tall bearded or German 
Iris. Together with German Iris, Sweet 
Rocket (Hesperis) may be used as they 
bloom together, and the Sweet Rocket gives 
a lacy effect to the mass of Iris, much as 
trimming to a gown. The simplest way to 


get this effect is to scatter seeds around 
the Iris clumps in fall or early spring. 
Somehow the lavender and purple colors 
of the Rocket seem to blend with every 
shade of Iris. They are very fragrant also. 
Peonies, too, are good here. 

Annuals which are good dry weather 


plants and which will self-sow are Lark- 
spur and Cornflowers. These can be made 
to last the season through by successive 
plantings. The perennial Babys-breath, 
Gaillardia, and Tiger Lily do not seem to 
mind the heat of mid-summer. Wild Yar- 
row and Prairie Sage are beautiful. For 
late bloom try perennial Asters—even the 
native ones—and Goldenrod will fill the 
corners well. Many Sedums, or Live For- 
evers, do not mind hard conditions and, 
of course, a pool is good in such a loca- 
tion. Dwarf Sunflowers are also good.— 
(Mrs.) R. J. Duncoms, (Minn.) 


A Powder Gets Ants 


Answering Mrs. W. Biadfield (Ohio) May 
Ants can be eliminated entirely by sift- 


ing some “B” Brand insect powder on their 
nest. Quicker results would be to scratch 
the dirt a little to get them aroused, and 
in a few minutes after applying powder 
there will be no ants. It is perfectly safe 
to use the powder on any plant foliage for 
any kind of mite or parasite. I use it 
and have used it for many years with the 
best of results. A small can of it costs 
only a few cents at most grocery and drug 
stores.—L., P. KierTz, ( Ala.) 


Gas Kills Ants 
Answering Mrs. W. Biadfield 


I have tried Cyanogas for ants, and have 
found it good. Directions for use are 
given on the can.—(Mrs.) Joun C. Lyncu, 
(W. Va.) 


(Ohio) May 


Report on Double Gladiolus 


Answering S. W. Pomeroy (D. C.) March 


The variety Gerald, red with fine white 
penciling, has been reported to have as 


many as 14 petals. I purchased 
bulbs of this variety from C. W. 


some 
Brown of 
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Information, Please! 


© gg erage want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Will Iris Colors Change? 


I have a nice border of mixed Iris, 
many of named varieties. A lady 
told me that they would draw color 
from one another and_ eventually 
would all be one color. Is this true? 
They are planted quite close, all 
colors mixed. I do not allow seed 
pods to form.—(Mrs.) E. A. Rutt- 
NER, ( Nebr.) 


Keeping Tender Water-lilies 


Over 
I have three very pretty night 
blooming Water-lilies and wonder 


how or if I can winter them without 
a greenhouse as I have none. Could 
it be done in a hotbed or would they 
keep in sand or peat?—E.Lsie M. 
SHarp, (Calif.) 











Ashland, Mass., and used them in my work 
of hybridizing for a double G ladiolus. Pos- 
sibly sometime in the future I can tell you 
of the results. 

I find that Gerald has more petals than 
any commercial variety I know of, but as 
the introducer states, it only does it toward 
the top of the spike. —JosepH F. TUREK, 
(Ohio) 


Epiphyllum Expert Noted 


(Colo. ) March 


If you will write to J. S. Daston, c/o 
Field Museum of Natural History, Botani- 
cal Department, Chicago, Ill., you will get 
all the information regarding ‘Epiphyllums 
and Christmas Cactus gratis. Mr. Daston 
is one of the best authorities on such 
plants.—A READER. 


Answering Bennett Jones 


Epiphyllums, or orchid-flowered Cactus, 
may be purchased from The Johnson Cactus 
Gardens, Box 7, Hynes, Calif. They ad- 
vertised on page 96, February, 1940, FLOWER 
GrowER. I have ordered Epiphyllums from 
this place and received fine strong plants. 

Epiphyllums may be propagated from 
cuttings. Cut one of the flat leaves, let 
it dry in an airy place a day or so, then 
plant it in soil suitable for ferns (a sandy 
well-drained garden soil, with a little leaf 
mold added, if it can be procured). Ex- 
cellent drainage is also required. Treated 
in this way, the cuttings should soon show 
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growth, and make blooming sized plants in 
two years. 

Epiphyllums may also be propagated by 
placing a potted plant on the ground in a 
shady spot, in summer, pegging one of the 


branches to the ground and keeping it 
moist. It will soon” form roots, and by 


autumn will be a fine new plant, which can 
then be severed from the parent plant and 


potted as described for cuttings. I have 
had excellent success propagating Epiphyl- 


the latter 

Christmas Cactus (Zygocactus) in propa- 
gation and culture should be treated the 
same as Epiphyllums, with this difference: 
I plant the cuttings immediately after 
severing them from the plant. Both Epi- 
phyllums and Zygocactus need the soil kept 
moist, but not ‘wet.— (Mrs. ) ARTHUR G. 
HARTWELL, ( Wisc.) 


lums by method. 


First There Were Millions, Now There 
Are None 


Answering Mrs. W. Biadfield (Ohio) May 

Ants were the bane of my life until I 
happened to try my spray gun on them 
where they were crawling on the walk. 
They stopped crawling! Since then, when- 
ever I find a nest started I put about one- 
half teaspoonful of New Evergreen Spray 
in an old coffee percolator and pour it 
directly into the entrance to the nest. It 
harms nothing but the ants, but believe me 
it certainly takes them to the cleaners.— 


GO. @. Hass, (01) 


Japanese Yew As a Hedge 


Answering Mrs. Wm. D. Walker (Va.) 
April 
The Japanese Yew makes a fine hedge 


and also a screen. It grows to a good sized 
hedge if not trimmed too much. The Yew 
is colorful in the fall with scarlet berry- 
like fruits. The foliage is rich dark green 
and remains a uniform coloring throughout 
the year.—JULIUsS OPERLE, (III.) 


Is This the Gaspé Plant? 


Mrs. Charles B, 


Answering 
June 


Lewis (N. J.) 


I may be wrong but from your descrip- 
tion of Virgin’s Slipper, it resembles Cy- 
pripedium reginae, more commonly known 
as Queen’s Ladyslipper.—JOHN MONBEETH, 
(Conn. ) 


Peperomia Pointers 


Answering E. G. Windegger 

William H. Wise & Co., Dept. 916, 50 
West 47th Street, New York City, put out 
a book, “The Garden Encyclopedia,” in 
which on page 888 will be found an article 
on Peperomia giving good information.— 
(Mrs.) A. R. Krv@ar, (Texas) 


(Mo.) June 
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WHEELERCROFT 


Hand-Pollinated 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Especially effective in gardens and for flower 
arrangements. Strong wiry stems bear jewel- 
like florets perfectly placed. Order your seeds 
now from the fresh stock to get best stand of 
new plants. 

SNOWFLAKE strain of excellent whites. 

Pkt. $2.50. Trial pkt., $1.00 
CORNFLOWER BLUE, redl cornflower shade. 
SUMMER SKY, clear azure blue. 

PAINTER’S DREAM, blended soft deep blues. 
VENETIAN NIGHTS, very deep blue. 
CRATER LAKE BLUYE, loveliest of all blues. 


Pkt., $2.00. Trial Pkt., $1.00 
Catalog 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave., Portiand, Oregon 
TS 


“JEWEL” ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 


In Metal, Stone, Natural Rock 
Sparkling, bubbling fountains. For gar- 








For dens, pool, sun porch or living room. 
Homes Cool and humidify atmosphere—preserve 
and furniture. PORTABLE MODELS. No 
Pools water connections. Send 10c_ for 


2-color catalog, just out, and photo- 
prints describing our patented COLOR 
CHANGE FOUNTAINS, PUMP 
UNITS, and color change units for 
WATERFALLS. Est. 1880. Reliable 
dealers wanted. 

Jewel Electric & Mfg. Co., 4313-E Ravenswood, Chicago, Ill. 








Sensational! New! 


GARDEN SPRAY KIT 


War on bugs and disease—have a better garden. Un- 
usual new kit contains everything to control any pest 
that infests a garden—complete with duster, spray 
gun, all chemicals, and valuable guide chart in strong 
metal box with padlock and carrying handle—a five 
dollar value, only $2.25. Every gardener shouid own 
one. Sent C.0.D.—or prepaid if you remit with order. 
Get yours today! 


JEAN MACLEAN, Dept. G., Des Moines, Ia. 




















Have you found the best way 
to get RESULTS with plants? 


For the amateur, the greatest benefit to be de- 
rived from experiments in soilless culture is an 
increased and more accurate knowledge of how to 
grow plants successfully in soil. And here are the 
established methods—developed in the laboratory— 
for assuring plants of the right chemical ‘foods,’ 
in the right amount, so that they will be strong, 
vigorous, well-developed specimens. 


Just Out! 
SOILLESS CULTURE—S/MPLIFIED 


By ALEX LAURIE, Professor of. Floriculture, 
Ohio State University, 201 pages, illus., $2.50 


The author plainly shows what the elements are 
which must be present, 
either naturally in the 
soil and fertilizers, or 
artificially fed, in order 
to assure a plant’s maxi- 
mum, healthiest growth. 


He gives comparative 
cost tables of growing 
in sand and in_ soil; 
formulas for preparing 
nutrient solutions; also 


complete directions for 
trying soilless culture 
on a small scale, includ- 
ing a _ list of house 
plants that ‘may be 
grown without soil. 

MAIL THE COUPON 

as 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send me Laurie’s Soilless Culture—Simplified for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 


send $2.50, plus few cents postage, or return ok 
postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompa ) 
remittance. ) 

‘ 

~ 


eee eee Se 
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Company 
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July in Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 335) 


for this. Never use them as mulches 
as they tend to sweat and eventually 
injure the very plants they are supposed 
to protect. 


Continue lifting Bearded Irises. Sep- 
arate and replant Louisiana and Siberian 
Irises. Both of these require a moist 
situation. They grow beautifully in bog 
gardens, and the Siberian is lovely where 
birds splash water from bird baths. 
Creeping Ranunculus repens, with its 
small double yellow blooms of shining 
lacquer, is very lovely when planted 
along with Iris in this situation. Best 
of all, this Ranuneulus is_ evergreen 
and is a persistent bloomer. 


Pink-flowered Saponaria (ocymoides) 
begins to bloom with early spring Phlox 
and with the same creeping habit spreads 
its soft flower clusters on the edges of 
beds, in the rock garden or anywhere a 
delicate and everblooming creeper is 
needed. Try this. 


Chrysanthemums must be watched 
carefully. The hardy and Korean kinds, 
which make such fine masses of color in 
the early, midseason and late fall, should 
be pinched back regularly after they 
grow 3 or 4 inches. This makes strong 
bushy plants that will hold up their 
flowers and not droop on the ground nor 
need staking. Cultivate and keep them 
watered. 


Disbud Dahlias. Pinch back weak 
growth and work for strong stems that 
will give strong bloom. 


New plants from choice old ones se- 
cured by layering will be true in color 
and quickly come into bloom. Pink 
Dogwoods, spring blooming Magnolias, 
climbing Roses, Pyracanthas, Photinias 
and Loguats can be layered now. Make 
an incision on the under side of a stem 
that easily reaches the ground. Make this 
cut slanting and not more than one-half 
through the stem. Then press this end 
into the soil holding it in place with a 
stone or brick. Bank earth over it 











A gas-producing powder 
—not a bait. Penetrates 
throughout the nest, kill- 
ing all ants— Instantly. 
No waiting. No poisonous 
residue. ‘ 
At Drug, Hardware, Seed Stores 
30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS: 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 




















and by late fall or early spring new 
plants will be ready for removal. 


Gardenias and Oleanders can be rooted 
in water if started now. Dipping the 
stems in Hormodin powder will prob- 
ably shorten the rooting period, even in 
this safe and sure old way. 


Seeds of Zinnias, Marigolds, Tithonias, 
Torenias, Balsams and Portulacas can 
be sown now either in shaded seed beds 
or broadeast in borders where other 
plants will shade them during their first 
growth. 


Enjoy the Figs which ripen daily, 
feast on peaches and watermelons, and 
after the day’s work is over rest in the 
beauty of your gladsome summer garden. 


Mints for the Dog Days 
(Continued from page 325) 


plants to the growing clan of herb gar- 
deners. The elderly gentleman from 
Virginia complains that the Apple Mint 
he bought doesn’t look or smell the same 
as the Apple Mint he grew up with. 
Which is doubtless true enough—there 
are an infinite number of strains with 
varying flavors. Variegated leaves are 
common in Mint seedlings. So are 
crispa-leaved types—all of the Mint 
species and many of the hybrids pro- 
duce some of the curly leaved forms. 
The deliciously lemony ecrisp-leaved Mint 
in your garden is probably Spearmint 
and the one that smells like crude 
turpentine may be Mentha niliaca, the 
Mint of ancient Egypt, often sold as 
Hungarian Mint. 

There is much quarrelling about the 
merits of all these. Mint strains vary 
so much in beauty, odor and flavor and 
are so easily propagated that it is worth 
while to select with some eare. It is 
likely that present and future experi- 
mentation will breed Mints more agree- 
able and more beautiful to some eyes 
than the old while, to their old friends, 
the old Mints will keep their old charm. 
It all means more and better Mints in 


more and better herb gardens. And in 
the end down all our brooks. 
A word to mint jelly makers. Certain 


unfaithful folk buy the essential oil in 
a drug store to give their jelly a strong 
mint flavor. Such violence to tradition 
is quite unnecessary. Get you a slip 
of Peppermint Geranium and use a leaf 
in each glass. 





Pansy Seed Sowing Time 


is here. Buy true OREGON GIANT 
PANSY SEED (Finest Florists’ 


Mixture) direct of the originator 





and grower, Mrs. Merton G. Ellis. 
1 pkt. 600 seeds........ .$1.00 
3 pkts. 600 seeds each........$2.00 
Trial pkt. 175 seeds..........$ .35 
Cultural Directions & Suggestions 
for Marketing Pansy Plants, FREE. 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 








Sensational New Pacific Giant 


DELPHINIUMS 


OUR Seed of this superlative strain of the 
King of perennial flowers. Immense blooms 
measuring from 2 to 3 inches across on tall stems. 
Almost entirely wilt-resistant. Excellent for show 
purposes. Circular listing varieties and prices on 


otGow 


request. 


seésBURNETT BROS., Inc.2" 


92 Chambers St., N.Y.C. BArclay 7-6138 


























New Kooks por the 
Gardener 


Just Weeds 


by E. R. Spencer 


With 102 full-page drawings 
by Emma Bergdolt 





This book has long been need- 
ed by American gardeners—an 
up-to-date, clear, concise, fully illustrated 
and reasonably priced manual of weeds. 
The remarkable drawings make identifica- 
tion of the enemy absolutely certain. $2.75 





Grow Your Own 


Fruit 
by M. G. Kains 


A mine of expert authoritative information 
for the home owner and for the man who 
has a few acres available for fruit cultiva- 
tion. It tells everything you need to know 
from the initial selection of a site to the 
final picking and storing of the fruit. 

Fully illustrated. $3.50 





Trees and Shrubs for 


Landscape Effects 
by Marian Cruger Coffin 


‘*“Will be of real use to the average gardener 
as well as to the estate owner.... It is 
practical good sense...a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of her chosen field of 

landscape architecture.”’ 
The Garden Club of America Bulletin 
Fully illustrated. $3.00 





And be sure you have a copy of 


America’s Garden Book 
Fully illustrated. $3.50 


at your bookstore 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








JAPANESE 
IRIS! 


Outstanding Selection 
from the 


7 Color Classes 
(Specially Priced For This Advertisement) 








There are no other Iris like these! The blossoms are 
beautifully orchid-like in form and are unr:valled 
in their exotic splendor. 


WHITE GIANT: The Mikado LIGHT-IN-THE-OPAL: Origi- 
of all white Iris. Pure white mated at FlewerScld! Got 
of great size, gorgeous double geous double Large genuine 
flower. Roots 35c¢ each. pink ruffled flower of splen 

KOSUI-NO-IRO: Very _ light SS ae ane _ patient 
lavender bluish flower, double form. Its golden throat jis 
in form. Roots 35¢ each. surrounded by a halo of 

blue. No Iris collection is 

SUIBIJIN: Outstanding in its complete without it Roots 
royal pompous colorings. Red $1.50. 
purple, light veined,  sur- 
rounding clear white zone. VIOLET BEAUTY: A single 
Single form. Roots 35c¢ each. variety. Unusual velvety pan 

sy violet, veined in similar 

BETTY JEAN CHILDS: White. tone. Roots 35c¢ each. 

Single in form, deeply veined 

with orchid. Tiny standards FANNY HAMLET CHILDS: A 
of deep purple. Roots 35c fine violet purple, mottled 
each. and splashed with white. 


Roots 35c each. 
SPECIAL OFFER: One root of each of these 


superb varieties in the seven color classes. Vigorou; 
roots, from young stock, plainly labelled P 
and carefully packed. Seven roots, only. $3.00 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


158 PARKSIDE AVE. 
FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Successors to John Lewis Childs 














The Bie Book oF Irises 
“An Iris Lover's Catalog r 


Beautifully Illustrated — An Ency- 
clopedia of Information—Truly the 
World’s Most Complete Iris Catalog 

















Study our impartial com- 
parisons of iris in every 
class—the sure way to 
get the most iris beauty 
for your money. 


Data gathered 
from our plant- 
ing plus de- 
tailed observa- 
tions of other 
famous gardens 
will be found 
in its pages. 


Free to readers of tne 
FLOWER GROWER. 
Write for your copy 
today. 


SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 


Box 203C, Riverview Sta. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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[FALL BLOOMING IRIS | 
COLLECTION 


} Our annual $1.00 collection of Fall 
|| Blooming Irises is larger than ever | 
1 and has been further improved by 
adding new and improved varieties. 
1} Now every gardener can try the best | 
}| Fall Bloomers at a bargain price. 

Aut. King 

Dorcas Hutcheson 

Lt. Chavagnac 











Eleanor Roosevelt 
| Autumn Elf 
Autumn Haze 
| Autumn Queen Southlan 
Jean Siret October Opera 


| Ten Fall Bloomers, — ia 
H Postpaid in U.S., only. $1. 00 


WRITE FOR FREE IRIS | 
AND PEONY CATALOG 


HILL IRISAND PEONY FARM | 


| | 
| LAFONTAINE, KANSAS 
lke 




















TONE’S DOLLAR SPECIALS: 


MN 


16 IRIS beauties, all different, labeled........seeceees- 

6 IRIS selected newer ‘‘stars,” labeled........cccccees $ 
15 ASTER, party EE OD GAINED ccccccsececccaed $! 
15 KOREAN MUMS, bright red single ...........00.-- $i 
12 HERBS, all hardy (6 varieties) ........cccccseceees ! 
10 SHASTA DAISY, large-flowered .......cccccescowees I 
12 PERENNIALS, all different, labeled ............... $i 

Write for Iris Catalog 
W. C. STONE Camden, New York 














Honors, Prizes and Praises | 
were won at the shows by 


IRIS NADA | 
AND NO WONDER! 


It resembles a white Orchid, blooms for 3 
months starting February, has ornamental 
evergreen foliage and is ideal for arrange- 
ments. Recommended for indoor culture in 
cold sections and in the open in partial 
shade in Southern and Western states. 
$1.00 each, 82.50 for 3 
' Write for detailed description 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, Calif. 
Specializing in IRIS, AMARYLLIS, RARE BULBS 


TG = 
isan a 






























20 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed! Send $1.00 today! 
Seno Farms, Inc., Dept. B-30, Waxahachie, Texas 


IRIS 14 PRICE 








Write for free booklet illustrated in 
color, describing 600 most beautiful 
imp roved varieties - types which 
flower from early Spring to late Fall. 
Our special 1940 offer: 100 varieties 


half regular price. 
WEED’S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 223F BEAVERTON, OREGON 


1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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This year, 
as, 


become acquainted with more Daffodils 
for example, Aerolite, a trumpet type (left) 
and Thalia, a triandrus hybrid 


July l 
My dear Flora, 


Since your last letter shows your interest in 
what befalls me horticulturally, let me say a word 
or two as to the recent Daffodil Show of the Garden 
Club of Virginia. This took place on an April day 
of snow, sleet, hail, and rain at Alexandria, and to 
my unaccustomed eyes was very beautiful. A show of 
flowers almost all of clear yellow color must always 
be gay and reviving. No matter if the day be 
unspeakably bad — coming in from storms to these 
bright flowers is a vivid experience. 

The committee in charge, headed by Mrs. Seipp, 
had arranged the staging very effectively. The 
Daffodils from the Test Garden of the Garden Club of 
Virginia at the Berkeley Nurseries at Aldie were 
exceptionally fine, and Mr. B. Y. Morrison's 
arrangements, some thirty odd of Daffodils with 
other flowers, very arresting. Among these was one 
of Daffodil White Emperor with the single lavender 
Hyacinth, Hyacinthus orientalis, and at once, looking 
at these, I made a note: "Grow these together for 
next spring." 

Many were the various uses of cut Daffodils in 
this exhibit — some so highly stylized in their 
lines (Oh, this artist in flowers!) from small 
arrangements where the straight green stems cut 
carefully into graduated lengths gave a design to 
the whole, to bowls filled to overflowing with 
Daffodils, with such flowers as the Hyacinth men— 
tioned. In two white horns of plenty were the 
Daffodil Odessa, with stylized sprays of foliage. 
Another suggestion for companion plantings in the 
border was white single Hyacinths in profusion with 
Daffodils Carabineer, Dragoon and Porthilly. 

Hyacinthus orientalis is not the Roman 
Hyacinth, but the common Hyacinth of Greece and 
Asia Minor; its flowers come in many colors; the 
Roman Hyacinth, says "Hortus," is variety albulus, 
smaller and earlier with white to light blue 
flowers. There is a drooping grace in these single 
Hyacinths not found in the doubles, though those 
have their own stiff good looks. (Have you ever 








tried together the Hyacinth Van Tubergen's Scarlet 
and the Daffodil Oranje Boven? Unless you have, you 
cannot know the range of rich color and color-— 
contrast in these flowers. ) 

Colonies of early Daffodils interplanted with 
other colonies of the white or lavender Hyacinthus, 
orientalis should be a highly interesting experi- 
ment for one who has room for fairly broad effects 
White Hyacinthus would be especially good with the 
orange or red—cupped Daffodils, while the lavenders 
would give soft beauty to the white or primrose 
Trumpets, such as Mrs. E. H. Krelage or White 





Emperor. 

Buy more Daffodils; learn the standard classi- 
fication of this delightful flower. In most parts 
of this land it multiplies quickly, and should be 
dug and separated after some years. There are 
certain kinds which increase with special celerity — 
your dealer can tell you which. How simple to make 
each September or October a new arrangement with 
contemporaneous flowers for fresh interest in the 
garden. Tall Scillas such as nutans and cam— 
panulata, the lavender, and rosea the pink, are very 


beautiful with a tall white Daffodil as neighbor, | 
also the lower growing Grape Hyacinth (which | 


increases from seed if the pods are not cut) should 
be a nice under-—cover, so to speak, for the yellow 
Daffodil. 

It is a pity that we do not use more of the 
less expensive kinds of Daffodils, mixtures even, 
where we have a bit of woodland. The flowers thrive 
beautifully under trees unless too near the roots, 
and the effect of light and shade there is 
especially charming. Tresserve, very early, the 
Tenby Daffodil, Emperor and Empress those old kinds, 
Mrs. Langtry a great favorite with me, Sir Watkin 
large and striking, Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage, Ber- 
nardino — other kinds of Daffodils come to mind as 
perfect for the border or in clustering groups 
under trees. 

Never plant Daffodils stiffly -— always throw 
the bulbs forward from the bag and put them in as 
they lie. You can get a naturalistic effect in no 
better way. An investment now in such bulbs is sure 
to yield dividends of beauty for many springs to 
come. 


Very sincerely yours, 
















AY $3- can 
DELPHINIUM ages $1,007 

ee the raise & Rein 

= —— with PP A hed ss easily crop seed now ot. $1.00 

—— —~HAMMOND’S Bi Lok Start ponte Pollenized..--- "7 complete 
WEED KILL ) hand oufollow direailed free. Dept. A. 

= asy-to- d lis , 
Ag Rout out dreaded Poison Ivy, Honeysuckle. perennial Gaia Garden Favor! : 


Quack Grass, Canada Thistle and other un- 
sightly Weeds. Rain washes out the chemical. 
Sold by Garden Supply Dealers 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 

6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 























New 
IRI 


From 


California 


California sun- 
shine makes my 
Plants extra 
hardy — they'll 
thrive anywhere 
and because of 
greater vigor 
will make your 
garden the envy of friends and neigh- 
bors. My old customers are so pleased 
they reorder year after year. Send now 
for my free, new 24-page 1940 color cata- 
log describing 250 varieties, many now 
being introduced for the first time. 
Special Introductory Offer 

Send 25¢ with your request for my free catalog 
and | will send you, as a sample of my stock, 
a fine, large plant of the Dykes Medal-Winning 
Iris, Sierra Blue, (a 500 Iris). No plants shipped 
before June Ist. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS, pept. 22 
970 New York Ave. Pasadena, Calif. 
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Vv I S$ | T See 12 acres of glorious STAR 
ROSES, including next year's 
introductions. Stop in on your 


T A R way to the Fair this summer. On 
U. S. Route 1, 40 miles below 


R re) S E Se aah For map and free 


GARDENS "wise Grove 400, Pa. 


TWO PEONY STORIES 


In July I will be glad to send to you my 1940 

Peony Catalogue and with it THE STORY OF 

THE ONE EYE PEONY DIVISION also HOW I 

SUCCEEDED IN PROCURING MY FIRST JUBILEE. 
LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


Box 1005 Van Wert, Ohio 


Peony grower for over 35 years 


















Grow Pansy Plants from fas’ >» 
PITZONKA’S % 


Giant-Flowering Mixture 


Fresh seed saved from selected plants. Col- 
ors from orchid and yellow to purple, blue 
and red. You will be amazed at the beauty 
of the blooms. 
Single packet 75c, two for $1.25 
Postpaid 

Pansy Folder mailed on request. Describes 
the Giant-flowering Mixture and many 
named varieties. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box F Bristol, Pennsylvania 


CANDIDUM LILY— (Madonna) 


Beautiful pure white, tall, stately, and fragrant. 
Blooms in June. We grow this one lily and 
grow it well. Stock scarce as none can be im- 
ported this year. 

3 Jumbo Bulbs $1.00 4 Large Bulbs $1.00 

7 Blooming Size Bulbs $1.00 
Ask for our catalog of daffodils, tulips, iris, etc. 
FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Washington 


KEEP AWAY 


I’m Chaperoned 





























Protect evergreens, shrubs, flowers with 
Liquid Chaperone—wonderful new dog 
repellent that lasts two to three weeks 
because it won't dissolve in rain. Send 
mo money. Order Liquid Chaperone, 
full 12-oz. economy size, only $1 plus 
postage C.O. D. Or send $1 and we pay 
postage. Sudbury Laboratory, P. O. Box 
254, So. Sudbury, Mass, 
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JUST PUBLISHED ... A friendly 


guide to the trees best suited to your 
landscape plans 


TREE NEIGHBORS 


hy Russell Doubleday 


An informal list of 32 trees — each illus- 
trated by a 


full-page photograph and a 
fingerprint of the 
leaf, with several 
pages describing 
growth, habitat, 
culture and care of 
each tree, the 
legend that sur- 
rounds it, and hints 
on how to utilize 
its size, shape, and 
individuality in 
landscaping. End- 
sheets picture bark 
of each. $1.75 
DOUBLEDAY, 
DORAN 


VIGORO gives dazzling beauty 


to "Parade of Roses” at N. Y. Fair 


maximum growth, most exquisite 
fragrance, this breathtaking garden 
of 8.900 rosebushes was fed one plant food 
exclusive ly Vigoro! 


WWEVWY VY COO 
1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Catalog Free on Request 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 











To assure 
color and 

























DESTROY 
MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient preparation, in 
convenient granular form, that kills moles 
quickly. Harmless to soil or grass. Odor- 
less, easy to use. Prices: /2-lb. can 50c; 
1Va-lb. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, 
if unable to obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co.,310 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa, 


MOLOGEN 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
(ARE IE NE TT LT TE 

















NT A LN A 
OR-A 

Sgt THE RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 
Puaee ems PATENT APPLIED FOR 

US =Now permits planting bulbs in groups, 
ite «omassed rows and individually at low 
teeth} «cost. It also provides for bulb location 
m. 4/+3 and identification. 

Puree w SR ONN Circular on request 

Rutt fh Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 








P. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. 








| R | S po ple — 
PEON | ES Choice Old and 
New Favorites 


FRENCH LILACS 


Gorgeous Types on OWN ROOTS, 


Many unobtainable elsewhere 


OTHER . DESIRABLE NOVELTIES 


Write for Beautiful Free Catalog 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Faribault, 


134 E. Division St., Minn. 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 

Martizr Apney Hartzoc, (S. C.) 

A garden is a gallery gay 

With lovely pictures on 


A church where 
And men draw 


display ; 

stately Lilies nod 

very close to God. 
Epgar A. GUEST 


Juty 1—This morning while I was 
cultivating I noticed the first blooms on 
Searlett O’Hara Morning Glories. I don’t 
wonder that it was an All-America Gold 
Medal winner. The large flowers are 
rosy red, having scarlet veins in the 
shape of a star going down into the white 
throat. 


JuLty 4—We expected nine, but twelve 


people came to spend the night last 
night. Even if we had to borrow rooms 


of neighbors, at least we could give them 
food we raised. For supper there was 
hominy-grits fresh ground from our corn. 
This was cooked all day in a double 
boiler and cream beaten in just before 
serving. The two-year-old, applewood- 
smoked ham was fried in thick slices so 
there was red-brown gravy; the corn pie 
had green Bell peppers chopped fine in 
it. There were French fried potatoes, 
sliced tomatoes, home made rolls, our own 
butter, preserved figs, and real made-at- 
home pound cake. The night was warm 
but there was a breeze on the terrace 
when ice-cold watermelons—vine-ripened 
ones—were served at a late hour. For 
breakfast the chilled cantaloupes and 
plums were from our orchard as were 
the apples fried in butter. The young 
chickens tender and tasty were fried 
golden brown (the cook’s mistake! I 
told her to have broiled chicken on “toast. 
However, one guest said she was tired of 
“things on toast”) and we had milk 
gravy. The guests stayed for the mid- 
day meal (we spe uk of it as dinner) at 
which we first served ice-cold fresh apple 
cider. Then we had South Carolina rice, 
each grain “standing alone.” The ducks 
were stuffed with potato dressing sea- 
soned with dried sage, and as it is the 
“fourth” we had barbecued hash cooked 
in an iron pot. There were home made 
pickles and cottage cheese. Though the 
vegetable garden is burning and depend- 
ing mostly on cultivation for moisture we 
were able to have string beans; tender 
Lima beans; squash with a dash of 
onion; okra; cucumbers and beets with 
pure apple vinegar over them. For dessert 
there was peach pie with flaky crust 
made from our wheat flour, topped with 
custard ice cream. 

They all seemed to like the home-grown 
and home-prepared food, but the next 


time we have company over the fourth 
of July, here’s hoping it won’t be so 


“dripping” hot! 


JuLY 6—There was wind and a little 
rain last night and it was cloudy this 
morning when ‘we set out collard plants, 
watering them well. I dug about Roses 
lightly to conserve the little moisture for 
we did not put mulch about them this 
year; we are trying a dust mulch instead. 

We are taking eare that shrubs don’t 


die when watering now will save them, 
and I do not let the seed beds dry out. 
Laths are over the little seedlings to pro- 
tect them from the sun. 

The tall Spanish Daggers (Yucea fila- 
mentosa) have handsome spikes of creamy 
bell-shaped flowers. We admire them 
from a distance; we don’t go near on 
account of the lance-like leaves. 


Juty 15—Flowers for the house were 
eut while fresh this morning—with slant- 
ing stems so they won’t rest flat on the 
bottom of containers—it injures the flow- 
ers and plants to eut them in full sun. 

We find it best to gather herb leaves in 
the early morning just as the dew is 
off—the tender tips give the best flavor— 
and dry them in the shade as quickly as 
possible. We gathered sage leaves this 
morning to dry for seasoning and seed 
of other plants like caraway and anise, 
for the seeds are now mature. Lavender 
stalks are cut just as the full blooms 
open, tied in bunches and hung up to 
dry—later they are put among linens. 

Tiger Lilies, with brilliant orange-red 
flowers, are noticeable at this time. They 
are easily grown, if the little black bulbils 
are sown, soon after ripening, in part 
shade in a leaf mold soil, the little plants 
will be ready to set out the next reason. 
False Tiger Lily (Maximowiezi) is simi- 
lar but without bulbils, and Tigrinum 
florepleno has double flowers. 


Juty 28—The ground is in good econdi- 
tion after rains so we cultivated about 
the Chrysanthemums and bearded Irises. 
Vegetation looks refreshed but small 
weeds are coming so we are after them. 
Grass between flagstones of walks pulls 
easily now; Portulaca should thrive there 
in the open sun and rather dry hot soil. 
In other walks where we want to ex- 
terminate weeds and grass we are using 
crank case oil. 

Calendulas are dead now. 
them up today and seeing seedlings 
around them decided this would be a 
good time to sow seed in the seed beds. 
The seeds were saved from our best se- 
lected blooms of Calendula, Columbine, 
Pansy, Sweet William, Linum, Delphin- 
ium and Snapdragon. 


We pulled 


Jury 29—Three Celeste Fig bushes 
give us an abundance of figs for neigh- 
bors, preserves, and for the birds. They 


have grown so large that some of the 
limbs have to be reached from ladders. 
This particular small brownish fig is our 
favorite. We have two or more crops 
from it every year. Hardwood euttings 
root easily with the plants bearing in 
three or four years. 

Crape Myrtles aresshowy with crapy 
fringed panicles of flowers. Some one 
referred to these Lagerstremia indicas as 
the “darlings of the South.” They are 
completely at home here, but I under- 
stand they can be grown as far north as 
Long Island if eut back each year. When 
motoring through Virginia one is im- 
pressed with Crape Myrtle plantings 
along the roadsides. If they are pruned 
severely and fertilized in winter, the 
plants send out fresh growth and larger 
clumps of flowers. These shrubs, or 
trees, bloom for over three months; the, 
shades of pink and lavender are lovely, 
with white flowering ones interspersed. 
































PACIFIC STRAIN OF 


DELPHINIUM 


INTRODUCING 


CAMELIARD 


SERIES 


ROUND TABLE 


SERIES 


new color combinations 


Fresh Seed Available Now 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA, CALIFORNIA 
rer ROSES 


ation spray. 









-OGEN, the combin 
ay mange = you better — ba women 
biack-spot and mildew; o —s,. 
sect pests. Keeps foliage te 4 neil 
& s. Economical, easy to p 

Mth water and spray. Buy at garden 


supply stores, or write for free helpful bulletin. 
ROSE MFG. CO., 209 Ogen Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS —Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H. and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Write for 1940 Fall List 


e NEW HAMPSHIRE 









SEABROOK 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 











\ CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 









the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 424 
Dunbar, W. Va. 





Giant flowers in lavender 





Mixture of the finest | 








Your Garden of Verse’. 


Crape Myrtle 


As lovely as soft bits of 
silk, 

These rosy blossoms, clustered thick upon 
the heavy drooping boughs, 

When shaken by a summer wind, 

Drop down in swirling showers, 

And drift awhile about the ground; 

Then gathered into frothy heaps beneath 
the hedge, 

They spread a frill of rosy lace around the 

green lawns edge. 


fragile crinkled 


LEDA CLEMENTS 


The Gardener’s Morning 


The robin’s song at daybreak 
Is a clarion call to me.— 

Get up and get out in the garden, 
For the morning hours flee. 


I cannot resist the summons, 
What earnest gardener could? 

For the golden hours of morning 
Get into the gardener’s blood. 


The magic spell is upon me, 
I’m glad that I did not wait; 
For life’s at its best in the morning, 
As you pass through the garden gate. 
—Howarp Dor 


Unaware 


There is no greater loss in life to man, 

Than being unaware at early dawn 

Of Earth’s awakening from a silver mist 

Shot through with golden threads of break- 
ing morn. 


There is no greater sorrow in the world, 
Than eyes unseeing, color everywhere, 

Or ears unhearing, softly wafted notes 
From Nature’s great cathedral of the air. 


There is no soul so dead as one of these. 


Whose voyage leads through empty life, 
where hearts. 
Are veiled in darkness, claiming not the 
treasures, 
Which Nature’s beauty to the world 
imparts. 
—Maper G. AUSTIN 






Everything’s 
so handy at the 


ROOSEVELT 


Business districts, fashion- 
able shopping centers, 
Broadway theatres, Radio 
City... By making the 
Roosevelt your New York 
headquarters you obtain a 
perfect combination of effi- 
ciency and pleasure .. . 
appetizing meals, hospitable 
service... Attractive rooms 
from $4.50, 














anda 
THE WORLD'S FAIR 
is handy, too 


RESS 
IRECT EXP 
SUBWAY SERVICE 


5? FARE 
—* 


Health Club with gym, pool, Turkish 
baths, sun lamps—at nominal rates 


HOTEL 
FRROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 


uti 


*« 















You who walk, 


Garden Sanctuary 
Maybe with troubled thoughts, 
| 








Collection: Var- 
Grace Lapham, 
yellow; Mozam- 
Blue Triumph, 
yellow and pur- 
white; Chamita, 
Value for 2.00. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind, 


IRIS—Uriave 
ese, red; 
pink; Sundipt, 
bique, purple; 
blue; Gaucho, 
ple; Gudrun, 
brown. $3.15 








Come, enter here and rest; 
And may the sweet serenity of growing 
things, 


And the heavenly peace 
Be mirrored in they soul. 
—Doris M. PALMER | 


Retribution 


Who would a growing thing uproot, 
Deny it right to bring forth fruit, 
Tears more than beauty from the sod, 
He rends his soul in sight of God. 


—GEORGIA BERRY HENLEY 


* Readers are invited to contribute 
poems for this column. 


original 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Enjoy delicious berries fresh 
from your own garden 
EARLY VARIETIES 
DORSETT. A very vigorous-growing vari- 
ety. Bright red, cone-shaped berries. 
FAIRFAX. Berry of exceptional firmness 
and high dessert quality. A prolific bearer. 
Above, Potted Plants, August Delivery 
$2 per doz., $10 per 100, $80 per 1000 


Stimmé alee 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F New York City 
Newark, N. J. 

Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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WITH BUG-A-BOO 
GARDEN SPRAY 





Don’t let pests ruin your 
garden. This easy-to-mix 
insect spray kills or con- 
trols practically all 
troublesome garden in- 
sects. Highly concen- 
trated, 4 ounces make 


12to 18 gallons.Willnot | Agee & 
HOUSEKEEPING 
clog sprayer. a Aherkoed thea 





Buy at leading hardware, garden supply, 
drug, and department stores. 


GARDEN SPRAY 
FOR PLANT INSECTS 








High Rated 3 to 


PEONIES e ; eyes, postpaid 


$2.00 each—3 for $5.00 


9.1 MYRTLE GENTRY (Brand 192§) pink, salmon tints 

9.1 HANSINA BRAND (Brand 1925) flesh, salmon glow 

9.9 LECYGNE white, highest rated peony 

9.3 FRANKIE CURTIS called white Jules Elie 

9.0 KATHERINE HAVEMEYER light rose, fragrant 

8.9 ONAHAMA Jap dark rose red, bronze center 
$1.00 each—3 for $2.50 

9.2 PHILIPPE REVIORE highest rated red 

9.1 NANCY DOLMAN late rose pink 

8.6 MR. L. VAN LEEUWEN red Radiance rose color 


SEND FOR PEONY LIST 


Lawrence Nursery, Elmhurst, Hlinois 





Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 
"The holder that holds" 


Favorite of Garden Clubs and flower 
lovers. Splendid for Gifts and Bridge 
Prizes. 

Priced from 25c to $3.00 
Postage and packing 10% of Order 
See ads in previous issues 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 

BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
2315 4th St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 














Largest, most beauti- 
ful ——_ waved 
and crinkled, Choicest 
colors, mixed. Manyare 
Sd blotched. Special: 

6c-Pkt. (200 seeds) 10c; 
600sceeds25c.Postpaid. 


Forget-Me-Nots Blue, white 
and pink, mixed. 1 ft. tall. 
? Packet 10c; 1/4 oz. 30c. 
Tulips, ete. Bur- Fz. English Daisies Double; red, 
pee’s American- }? rose, pink, white, mixed.6 in. 
rown Bulbs, all Packet 165c; 1/8 oz. 60c. 
Fighest quality. @Speciat, all 3 above Pkts. 26 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 112 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Fall Bulb Book 
FREE--Daffodils, 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


Gather ye Roses while ye may 
Old Time is still a flying 

And the same bud in bloom today 
Tomorrow may be dying. 


Ropert HERRICK 


ULY—the one month of all the year 

when Ole Sol seems to feel uneondi- 

tionally privileged to bestow on us 
every shining ray he has in store and | 
am inclined to think he would borrow 
more if he could. 

But flowers don’t seem to mind his be- 
havior, that is if they have their feet 
cool and damp—deep watering is the way 
to secure this. I used to make the mis- 
take of watering too superficially and 
was always grieving that my flower beds 
did not look as well as my neighbor’s, 
whose husband was a florist. My grumb- 
ling brought me the knowledge of just 


what to do and since then I’ve always felt 
sorry for flower beds that didn’t have 
damp cool feet as a powerhouse for 
accomplishment. 

Spring was late and eold and I 


planted seed again and again to insure a 
stand. This was a general complaint. 
I notice many seed companies have sent 
out patterns of flower beds illustrating 
the banking idea and several places I 
have seen are lovely under the idea, but 
one of my friends did this from necessity 
and has made a veritable picture of what 
might otherwise have been an eyesore, 

In enlarging her garden this brought 
the back fence against the rear yard be- 
longing to a party who used this place for 
a dump ground. To hide this from view, 
my friend turned to very tall plants set 
against the fence. Among these plants were 
Bocconia cordata (Plume-Poppy) 5 feet 
high with heart-shaped leaves, Heracleum 
mantegazzianum (Cow-Parsnip) large 
white flowers and handsome foliage, 6- 
foot, three kinds of Eremurus (Foxtail 
Lily)—Bungei, yellow bloom, Himalaicus, 
long spikes of white bloom, and Robustus, 
8 feet with lovely rose colored flowers. 
This plant was used in a magnificent dis- 
play at the World’s Fair in New York. 

Also there was a Digitalis ferruginea 
(Witches Fingers) that should have been 
old to me but I had not seen this variety. 
It stood 5 feet high and with large yel- 
low flowers veined brown. The screen 
made a sight not easily forgotten and 
cost so little. 

In front of this tall row she had a row 


of Achillea, The Pearl, that makes al- 
most as lovely an accompaniment to bou- 
quets as pink or white Gypsophila. Such 
a view was before her kitchen window 
all the time and truly paid well for the 
thoughtful planning. 

All this brought to my mind the re- 
markably strong influence that flowers, 
from the 4-inch carpeting beauties to the 
racemes sweeping from vines and trees, 
have made on our minds in the last eight 
or ten years and the far-reaching power of 
garden elubs to distract the mind from 
continuous labor indoors and _ broaden 
the intellect to admiration of devious ar- 
rangements in flower beauty. 

And I must tell you of this instance 
because it is so easily carried out and 
such a piece of wisdom for any house- 
wife. I went to buy friers of a woman 
who took me to her chicken yard. It 
really looked like a garden. All around 
the fence was Phytolaceca decandra, 8 
feet and P. kaempferi, 4 feet, both hav- 
ing red stems and big bronze leaves, the 
white flowers being followed by bunches 
of red berries in autumn. Birds are 
erazy about these. Kaempferi is_ the 
popular Japanese Pokeberry which is 
medicinal. 

Then there were several varieties of 
Helianthus: H. sanguineus, H. globosus 
and H. chrysanthemiflorus, 10 feet and 
with huge laciniated petals. These made 
a complete border and shade around the 
fence and large rocks between them pro- 
tected the roots from the ravages of 
biddie until they were too independent 
of her and rewarded with beauty and 
shade. There were also huge Castor 
Beans with red leaves that made the yard 
appear a place very delightful to work in. 

At this same house was another sur- 
prise for me in a member of the Lily 
family called Hesperaloe engelmanni that 
sarries a bloom of coral bells on a stalk 
full 9 feet high. I stood in awe before 
this beauty that is really little known in 
private gardens. 


WANT to tell you of a new idea (to 

me) of bordering a cement walk in 
gardens. Generally speaking these borders 
finally “rob the show” but this border 
was so modest and yet so lovely. It was 
made of summer flowering Oxalis (Lucky 
Four-leaf Clover) with the small bulbs 
set 3 inches apart and making a mat of 
pink among the four-leaved foliage that 
is said to bring good luck to gardens. 
They bloom quickly after being set out. 
These are also fine in pots for your win- 
ter garden as they may be transplanted 
well, 








Push or Pull It... Like a Wagon! 

- With its two rubber tired wheels, it 
rolls along easily, noiselessly. It’s a 
pleasure to haul whatever you’re work- 
ing with in your garden . . . soil, 
fertilizer, ashes, etc. 


“Gard -n-Cart” 


Over 500 dealers now selling Gard-n- 
Cart. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to 


- BUDWIG MFG. CO. 
BURBANK, CALIF. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., 


INC. 
Eastern Distributors 
93 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 










Fill It... .Like a Dust Pan! 


Dump It : Easier than any garden 
vehicle you have ever used! 
Easy to do because it’s so light and 
evenly balanced, yet strong enough 
to hold a 200 pound man! No tip- 
ping over to one side or the other. 






CAPACITY 
2% CU. FT. 



































TULIPS e e - No need to 
HYACINTHS  % without 
CROCUSES ™” 
DAFFODILS 


No matter what the European situation, we will be 
able to again supply our customers with a complete 
list of highest quality Oregon grown bulbs. Top 
size Tulip bulbs, deabioann Daffodils, and all the 
rest of the fine things for the Spring bulb garden. 
And the prices are very reasonable. 

Send now for a copy of our color illustrated cata- 
log of Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


For early planting: CROCUS ZONATUS. Beauti- 
ful flowers of soft rosy-lilac in early Fall. Easily 
grown and permanent. Extra quality bulbs, 12 for 
50c; 100 for $3.50, postpaid. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


Dep't A, Box 386, EUGENE, OREGON 


Species Iris in wide range, including 
many of the “hard to find” ones. Plants 
ready now. Interesting Catalog, ask 
Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE 








MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 























3900 GALLONS VITAMIN 


Sensational root tonic and growth stimulant—to pep 
up lawns, trees, flower garden, shrubs, potted plants 
-special offer to Flower Grower readers: 


Enough Vitamin B; (150 milligrams) to ONLY 
make 3900 gallons solution, with complete $1 00 
kit; limited time; only $1.00, plus free s 

premium coupon. Send dollar bill today to postpaid 








JEAN MACLEAN, Dept. G, Des Moines, Ia. 








THE NEW ROSE 
“THORNLESS BEAUTY" 


Unique without a Thorn 
Finest Hybrid Tea Rose Ever Grown 
In The Garden 
Bushes $1.50 each; $15.00 per Doz. 
Pot Grown $2.00 each; $20.00 per Doz. 


Silver Jubilee Special Prices on 
Modern and Newest Roses 
Originator of 
N. GRILLO fNe"koses MILLDALE, Conn. 


Great bargains in the best old and the 
newest, including our Gold Medal Winners. 
Ask for free catalogue. 


J. C. NICHOLLS, Sr. 
114 Overlook Road Ithaca, N. Y. 


NOW! 


Order ADCO today. Get it from your dealer, 
or direct from us. 7 

Mix this clean powder with your cuttings, leaves 
and similar wastes, and in a few weeks you will 
have a heap of rich plant food. 

ADCO is inexpensive. A 25-ib. bag costs about 
$2.00 and makes half a ton of excellent fertilizer. 
And it’s easy—anybody can do it. So get ADCO 
today. Interesting booklet FREE. 

ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 




















Can still furnish the Collections as ad- 
vertised in the full page ad for February. 
If you don’t care about names you should 


try our No. 1 Collection consisting of 
over 40 different varieties for $3.00 per 
hundred for large bulbs. 50 for $1.75. 
The same in medium bulbs 100 for $2.00. 


50 for $1.25 prepaid. All fine varieties 
but not labeled. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS | 
ELMER GOVE | 
Burlington, Vermont | 








Box FG 











Al Says:- 


Last summer, so I have been told but 
cannot verify the statement, a certain 
foreign seed firm advertised that it would 
be able to supply seeds of Red and Gold 
Hybrid Marigolds for the 1940 trade. I 
fear this firm wasn’t able to deliver. This 
new hybrid annual, launched by the Burpee 
firm in 1939, is what the plant breeder 
calls a triploid. If you don’t know what 
a triploid is, I can’t explain it here. But 
a triploid is sterile and does not produce 
seed. The only way to have Red and Gold 
Hybrid seed is to cross its two parents. 
Since nobody but the Burpee firm knows 
just what these parents are, only the Burpee 
firm is able to produce the seed. As has 
been told before, these new Marigolds are 
a cross between the dwarf French type and 
the tall African type. 


War in Europe and news from Holland 
of anti-aircraft guns set up in blooming 
Tulip fields in May, lead one to ponder on 
whether our usual supply of Tulips will 
be coming across the Atlantic this fall. 
Only time will tell. There will be a 
moderate supply of domestic grown Tulips 
available from the Pacific Northwest. For- 
tunately, Tulips can be grown in Wash- 
ington and Oregon equal to any that 
Holland can produce and in some respects 
superior, so that in a year or two produc- 
tion in these states could doubtless be 
increased rapidly. The handicaps so far 
have been higher labor costs and freight 
rates across the country. This section has 
for some years been producing around 90 
per cent of our Narcissus supply, with the 
other 10 per cent grown in other locations 
about the country. 


It was George Lawler of Tacoma 
who first found that Narcissus 
bulbs could be produced commer- 
cially in the Pacific Northwest. He 
told me once that he grew some 
Narcissi outdoors to furnish blooms 
for the cut flower trade and when 
he later dug the bulbs, he was sur- 
prised to find how they had multi- 
plied. This must have been twenty 
years ago or more. He plunged by 
buying 10 tons of King Alfred and 
planting them. When he dug them 
in two years he had 30 tons. It 
was his experience, plus some ez- 
perimental work of the late Dr. 
Griffiths of the U. 8S. D. A., that led 
fruit growers in the Puyallup Val- 
ley, about 1925, to begin growing 
Narcissus bulbs commercially just 
ahead of the imposition of the 
embargo put on in 1926. This led 
to the founding of a new industry 
for this country. 


Production of Tulip bulbs on a com- 
mercial basis in the Northwest was begun 


| about 1933 when the United Bulb Company 


set out a quarter of an acre at its bulb 
farm at Woodland, in southwestern Wash- 
ington, not far from the Columbia River. 
These grew successfully, so this firm and 
most of the other bulb growers in Wash- 
ington and Oregon began growing them and 
acreage has increased gradually since. 


Al Amsel 





This startling 


CONTRAST 


NORMAL | FED WITH 
ORDINARY | HYPONEX- 
fat, GROWTH | AND-WATER 





Grow stronger 
plants, larger 
and more flowers 
indoors or out. 
Modern science 
aids Nature foras- 
tonishing results 
in soil, sand or 
barren earth 





Hyponex-and-water is the complete food 
for grass, plants, bushes and trees. With 
Hyponex, you may grow luxurious plants in 
soil, sand or water. Hyponex is a clean, 
odorless, harmless powder that keeps indefi- 
nitely in any climate—so highly concen- 
trated that one teaspoonful makes a gallon 
of perfect food. It does not burn the 
foliage. Used by greenhouses and gardeners. 
Easy to use. Instructions in every can. 


Hyponex contains Vitamin B, 


Read what T. A. Weston, outstanding 
horticulturist and contributor to Flower 
Grower says: “I am satisfied no better 
fertilizer for the purpose is available .. . it 
is superior to the best of organic fertilizers 
because it is so readily soluble . . . superior 
to any completely chemical fertilizer | have 
ever used . . . all fertilizer without any filler 

. economical." 


3 oz. can, 40 cents, makes 18 gals. 
1 Ib. can, $1.00, makes 100 gals. 
10 Ib. drum, $8.00, makes 1000 gals. 
Also sold in 25, 50 and 100 Ib. drums 


Send $l. for | Ib. sample—dollar credited on 
first order of 10 Ibs. or more. 


If your florist, drug, seed or hardware store 
cannot supply you, write to us. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 
315 West 39th St., New York 


HYPONEX 


with woter 


INC. 


makes a complete. liquid 


PLANT FOOD 











UNUSUAL 
OFFERING 


Handy Reference Chart of 150 
Popular Perennial Flower Seeds 
For Summer & Autumn Sowing 


Plan and plant your garden correctly from 
this handy chart: Height, color, bloom- 
ing season, etc., all made clear for you. 


LOVELY 
12 PERENNIALS $1 
' For Summer Sowing 
A $1.50 Value Prepaid for 


12 popular perennials that will greatly 
add to your garden’s beauty. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


177 DREER BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
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Classified Advertising Section 








TL 


RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 

WITH ORDER 











Baby Evergreens 





25, 2 YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $1.00; 15—=3 yr. 
transplants, $1.00; 4—4 yr. transplants, $1.00. 4 Irish 
Juniper 8-10 inch transplants, $1.00. Numerous bargains. 
Complete list. RANSOM NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 








Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- 
ferert, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not 
succulents, Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 


new species, exploration, naming, beautifully illustrated. 
Recognized authority. Learn about fascinating Cacti. 
$1.00 six months. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


1R1S—Modern varieties very attractively priced in my free 
catalog of ‘‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’’ Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Generous count assured. Linwood Iris Gar- 
dens, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas. 


TWICE-BLOOMING 1IR!IS—vwrite for our large free book- 
let illustrating varieties in natural color as well as de- 
scribing and pricing the finest tall-bearded, dwarf, and 
fall-blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, Box 223-F, 
Beaverton, Oregon. 








IRIS BARGAINS—=30 all different, very choice Iris, post- 
paid East of Mississippi River, for $1.00. Labeled 30c 
extra. Write for above list and bargain collections. Mt. 
Upton Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, 4 





SIBERIAN IRIS—6 blooming size plants prepaid, $1.00. 
Request our descriptive list of Peonies and Double English 
Violets. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 





1RtS—Make your own collections. Write for price list. 
A Village Garden, Warrensburg, II. 


IRIS SPECIAL. Make your own set. 25c 
$1.00; 12 for $2.00; Autumn Haze, 
Roosevelt, Autumn King, 
Golden Light, Mussolini, 





each; 5 for 
Southland, Eleanor 
Dorcis Hutchinson, Joyance, 
Alice Harding, Carfax, Jerry, 
Blue Monarch, Dauntless, Egelberg, Rameses, Day Dream, 
Flamingo, Chromylla, Pink Satin, Wambliska, Purissima. 
—- Cash. Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, 
Yash. 





10 blooming size Cacti 
labeled, postpaid, 


ANOTHER WESTEX SPECIAL: 
and 10 colorful succulents, all different, 














$1.00. WESTEX CACTUS GARDENS, Box 624, Cisco, 
Texas. 

Daffodils 
NARCISSUS, Daffodils, Jonquils, call *em what you will. 


Descriptive catalog of World’s best and newest varieties. 
Edwin C. Powell, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md. 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Barri Conspicuus, 
early and late Poeticus, also mixture 12 good varieties 
covering 6 wks. bloom, $15.00—1000; 250 at 1000 rate. 
Nice blooming size. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 








DAFFODILS—15 choice bulbs for $1.00, 50 for $2.00, 
postpaid, 5 named varieties, King Alfred, Olympia, Sir 
Watkin, Emperor and Croesus. 7 variety mixture, $8.50 
per bushel (not prepaid). River’s Edge Flower Farm, 
Nuttall, Va. 





DAFFODILS—large flowering bulbs special July only, per 











bushel, not prepaid: King Alfred $12.50, Golden Spur 
$11.50; Victoria $7.50. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, 
Snohomish, Wash. 

Delphiniums 





GORGEOUS DELPHINIUMS—large flowers, ‘fine spikes, 








Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Isla, Purple Splendour, etc. 
Also Pacific Hybrids. Seeds—Selected $1.00. Mixed 50c. 
Hibberson, 853 Byng St., Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
Canada. 

Eremurus 





RARE EREMURUS (The world’s most beautiful lily) 
1-2 yr., $1.00 per 10. Assorted pink, yellow, white. Now 
booking orders, Fairview Gardens, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 











Hemerocallis 
HYBRID DAYLILIES—Anna 





Betscher, George Yeld, 


Golden, Dream, Hyperion, Iris Perry, Mikado, Ophir, 
Radiant, Winsome, each 50c. Calypso, Dr. Regel, Gem, 
Gypsy, Imperator, Marzaret Perry, each 25c. Postage paid 


on orders of $2.00. 


Fisher Flowe rs, 


Tenn. 


, Germantown, 








we 





IRISES, 25 choice 
paid for $1.00. 
ready. John N. 





varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
Bommersbach, Decatur, IIl. 


APANESE IRIS 


Special 5 for only $1.00 


Regular value $1.75 for only $1.00 postpaid 

—you save 40%! 5 finest named yarieties, 
uaranteed top quality field grown clumps, all 
abelled. Gorgeous colored huge flowers, bloom 
profusely year after year. Send now. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 76 BABYLON, N. Y. 











Ed NOW is the time for 
fresh seeds for fall sow- 
ing and the booking of 
your orders for Narcis- 

Dutch Iris, 
callis, Peonies. 





Hemero- 
Write to 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 


Greenwood, S. C. 
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SEE CLASSIFICATION Tall Bearded Iris June Flower 
Grower. Your selection, 25 for $2.00, labeled. Grand View 
Iris Garden, Edwardsburg, Mich. 








Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from _ the_ hose. 
— |. COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
on, N. Y. 








Lilies 


PURPLE DRAGON LILY from volcanic Canary Islands. 
Enormous bloom. Sulphurous odor. Dragon fingered leaves. 
Spotted stalks. Hardy, sensational. Bulbs $1.00 each. 
September delivery. O. L. BIEL, New Albany, Ind. 











Oriental Poppies 





ORIENTAL POPPIES exclusively. Extra large 
make satisfied customers. We suggest a trial. 
list. A. E. Curtis, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 


plants 
Send for 
Ohio. 


HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our gigantic roots 
produce flowers the first year. Write for free booklet 
describing and pricing the finest pink, rose, re@®& and 
varieties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, Box 
223-¥F, Beaverton, Oregon. 

















SNOWFLAME, red-white, Cherio, pink-red, only bi-color 
Poppies. $2.00 for both. World’s largest collection, 232 
varieties. L. Knapp, Zionsville, Indiana. 

Plants 





FLORIDA PLANTS—10 odd tropical plants from Florida, 
$1.00. Butterfly Orchid, $1.00 each. Pink Turks Cap 50¢ 

Free catalogue. All Postpaid. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, 
Clearwater, Florida. 








Seeds 


10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Flower Seeds, postpaid 25c 
Plant now and grow your own hardy plants. Ida Cure, 
1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 











Special Offers 
GROW GIANT PLANTS, freaks, new species, by means 


of Colchicine, an old gout remedy. Send 25c for mono- 
graph that tells how Garden Publications, 440 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











SOIL-S-GRO—I0e PACKAGE for growing plants without 
soil and for plant-treatment with Vitamin B,, sent post- 
paid. Satisfaction or money back. SO!L-S-GRO LAB- 
ORATORIES, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Waterlilies 


; — a htm ues our facie from 
varieties or or $2.00 Sunr 
Madison, Nebraska. Box 292. — 








Special IRIS Offer 


ALLUWE—Copper, peach and reddish bronze. vee ae 
BUECHLEY’S GIANT—Colossal clean blue. re 
CRYSORO—Clear deep golden yellow................ 25 


ETHELWYN DUBUAR—Glorious pure pink......... 125 
ENE—Huge rose red. Outstanding 
RED DOMINION—Rich velvety red................. 35 


One each of these fine sorts $1.25 


Send for free catalog listing a wonderful assortment 
of these newest and best Iris at very moderate prices, 


. @ —. 101 Sharp, Room 271-B 
BOUT Ses ee 
NURSERIES 


Garden Tips for July 


(Continued from page 330) 


family. Unlike the tent caterpillar they 
feed inside their nests which become big- 
ger and bigger day by day. So detect 
them early, eut them off and tramp on 
them. Spraying with arsenate of lead 
is also effective 


Hollyhocks will be greatly improved 
by having their dead leaves removed, 
the seed pods picked off as soon as the 
flowers fade and by spraying the under- 
sides of the leaves with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or, better, with a clear fungicide 
such as ammoniacal copper carbonate so- 
lution. 


Soak the ground deeply when you 
water. Let the hose flow gently for at 
least two hours on each area so the 
water will reach depths of at least a 
foot. Sprinkling is worse than useless. 


Cuttings of bedding plants to be grown 
for winter windows may be made in 
midsummer, placed in damp _ sand, 


_ planted in small flower pots when well 


rooted, and shifted to the next larger 
size of pot when their roots have formed 
abundantly around the balls of soil in 
the pots. Choose only stout, tip growths 
for cuttings. 


Window-box plants usually begin to 
show signs of wear by midsummer, 
mainly because they have used most of 
the plant food in the soil. This is partly 
due to the smallness of the supply but 
mostly to the dryness and hardness of 
the earth, even when ‘‘regularly 
watered.’’ Notice that the soil has 
shrunk away from the sides of the box. 
Thrust a long knife in the crack and 
slice the soil parallel with the box. 
Seratch the surface and then apply 
water liberally to wash fine earth into 
the eracks. Add pulverized sheep man- 
ure and from then on keep the soil 
wetter than in May. 


Madonna Lilies often form new bulbs 
on flowering stems that are pulled up 
during late July and heeled in moist 
sand under partial shade. In eight or 
ten weeks the bulblets may be picked 
off and replanted when they begin to 
form roots. Better grow them in a 
nursery bed for a year or two before 
planting them where they are to blossom. 


Red spider is a hot, dry weather pest 
which attacks Sweet Peas, Evergreens 
and many other plants. It may be con- 
trolled by a spray of plain water under 
high pressure directed especially against 
the under sides of the leaves to knock 
the mites off. The best time of day to 
do this is just before sunrise or late 
in the evening when the creatures are 
cold and, therefore, more or less torpid. 


After Canterbury Bells have blos- 
somed better pull them up than try to 
make them flower again. New plants 
will be more satisfactory. Fill their 
places with late blooming annuals such 
as Verbena, Petunia, Drummond Phlox, 
Sweet Alyssum, annual Larkspur, Corn- 
flower and Snapdragon. 

















Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 352) 


New English Daisies 


HE ever-useful English Daisies (Bellis 

perennis) are becoming, because of im- 
provements in size, shape and color of 
flowers, more useful as the years go by. 
Two new ones, March Sun, light yellow, 
and Silver-Lilac, which is described by the 
name, which I had from Stumpp and Walter 
Co., 132-138 Church St., New York City, 
last spring, will be apt to make them more 
popular. For flowering during the cool of 
spring, when they are at their best, seeds 
should be sown now. 


Alkacid 


Y introduction to Alkacid 

soil testing ribbons was in 
a recent copy of the Laboratory, 
where the simplicity of this 
method of soil testing was set , 
forth. But the description was 
not half as simple as the actual 
work. Here is how easy it is: 
Make an extract of the soil to be 
tested, according to simple direc- 
tions in the manual, which also 
contains the soil preferences of 
more than 300 plants, into which 
a piece of the soil test ribbon is 
dipped. After that the color of 
the ribbon is compared with the 
colors on the chart to deter- 


mine the sourness or sweetness of the 
sample. That is all there is to the testing, 
yet one would be lost without the informa- 
tion in the manual that tells in easily 
understood language how to change the pH 
value of any soil to suit the needs of the 
plant one is going to use in that particular 
spot. I can’t tell you half the story here; 
that is all told in their literature which 
comes with the dollar package of soil test 
ribbons. The address: Fisher Scientific 
Company, 711-723 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Eryngium The Jewel 


T is not the time to plant Eryngium, of 
while the catalogue of Gar- 
denside Nursery, Shelburne, Vermont, is in 


course, but 





front of me and the matter is fresh in 
mind, I should like to direct attention to 
a splendid named variety, The Jewel, which 
they list. All Eryngiums that I have grown 
are useful garden plants, being especially 
valuable as accent plants where spire-like 
growth is wanted. The Jewel gets up to 
3 feet in height, lighting up the July and 
August landscape with a grand display of 
blue stems, bracts and flower heads, quite 
unlike any other plant that I know. Better 
give some thought to all Eryngiums now, 
during the flowering season, and plan to 
include them in your borders. 


Forget-me-not, Distinction Praecox 


ORGET-ME-NOTS are so 


accommodat- 


ing and so useful one often wonders 
why gardeners do not manage 


them for a longer display. Take 
the variety at the head of this 
paragraph, for instance. Seeds 
planted in early July in a frame 
that can have the protection of 
sash at the approach of frosts this 
fall should give one a lot of flowers 
before winter sets in—flowers that 
will hearten the gardener during 
the dull days of autumn as well 
as supply many a nosegay for the 


house. It is good at other seasons, 
too, and is quite long lived as 


Forget-me-nots go. This strain 
blooms here in about three months 
from seeding, so one can arrange a 
schedule to suit his needs. It will 
be found in the catalogue of Geo. 
W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C. 
C. W. Woop 








Over 





GOLDEN MAJESTY 


100 of the 
merce were originally introduced by CARL 
SALBACH 


37 of these were originated by SYDNEY 
MITCHELL, 
breeder 


32 of these were 
SALBACH 


17 of these were 
ESSIG, noted iris breeder 


14 of these were originated by Dr. R. E. 
Kleinsorge, Stafford Jory and George 
Brehm, three amateur iris breeders 


New itis... 


From THE FAMOUS SALBACH GARDENS known the world 


over as THE HOME OF THE IRIS 


finest iris now in com- 


world famous plant 
originated by CARL 


originated by E. O. 


These, and over 150 other standard varieties, 
fully described in our big 32 page illustrated 
catalog. NOW ready for mailing. Send for 
your copy today. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. 
MODERATE PRICES . 


Berkeley, Calif. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
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DELPHINIUMS 


New Crop Seeds from 

Finest Colors extant, and 

Originator's Pure Whites 

with Perfect Form. Cata- 
log. 


HOODACRES 


TROUTDALE, OREGON 





Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But Sure Death 


to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO 
176- Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 





TROPICAL FISH 


You can have a small section of 
the South Seas right in your 
home ...Frichly colored tropi- 
cal fish . . exotic in shape 
. swiftly darting among the 
undersea foliage. BIG FREE 
CATALOG covering water lilies 
and full instructions for start- 
ing an aquarium. 
Eastern Gardens, Dept. F.7 
















“. 
Vda Se 


Kissena Blvd. and Rose Ave. 
Flushing, N. Y. 






4444 RED SPIDERS... 


AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 

«+» Pree Pest Control Guides 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Dizabeth, New Jersey Bicemend Caltterate 


Nursery VOLCK 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of fine gladioli 







WICHERT, ILLINOIS 

















BARGAIN IN 


Dog Chaser! pti 


Save your evergreens and shrubs—keep dogs off. 
Special bargain price to Flower Grower readers: Half 
gallon can (64 ounces!)—4 times as much for your 
money—only $1.35! (Or full quart for $1.) Spray di- 
rectly on evergreens. Effective also against cats, ants, 
mice, rabbits, etc. Don’t miss this bargain offer. 

Sent C. 0. D., or prepaid if you remit $1.35. 





JEAN MACLEAN, Dept. G., Des Moines, Ia, 











Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Garden Spray Kit 


GARDEN spray kit which came to me 

recently from Jean Maclean, 707 Locust 
St., Des Moines, Iowa, is going to make life 
easier and more pleasant for me this sum- 
mer. Remembering that all gardeners have 
the same problems to contend with—prob- 
lems of controlling insects and plant dis- 





Garden Spray Kit 


eases—I am hastening to tell others of the 
convenience of this kit. It contains a dust 
gun and a sprayer as well as generous 
packages of nicotine sulphate, lead arsenate, 
rotenone dust and dusting sulphur, and 
equips one in a thorough manner for the 
incessant fight against enemies of the gar- 
den. A comprehensive spray chart, which 
is also included, simplifies everything for 
the beginner. Best of all, though, from the 
safety standpoint, all that equipment comes 
in a metal box with a padlock, so children 
cannot get at the poisons. You will be 
pleasantly surprised, too, at the selling 
price. 





vRAOE Manx 














AOA Maa INS 





This English Glass Garden is now being made 
in the United States. Made of durable red 
cedar and double-strength glass. No puttying 
or glass fitting. This house shown is 13 ft. 
wide and 10 ft. 
easily added. Other length houses to suit. 
Can be easily taken down and moved to an- 
other location or stored, making it practical 
for rented property. Furnished with 12-inch 
board raised foundation if desired. Doubles 
length of 
desired. 

damage by wind or hail storms. 


The Glass House of a Hundred Uses 


Priced from $89.50 up, f.o.b. Des Plaines, 
Illinois. Cash or convenient terms. 


Write for ‘‘Orlyt Glass Garden’’ catalog, giving 
many illustrations, prices, and full particulars. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., Dept. E-0, Des Plaines, til. 


For Only $149 





long. Additional sections 


ardening season. Can be heated if 
uaranteed for one year against 
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Salvia Jurisici 


NE often 
gardening, 
names to say 
species which 


wonders how a beginner in 

unfamiliar with generic 
nothing of the thousands of 
appear in lists, can hope to 
make an understanding selection of his 
material. It is not hard to see, in the 
light of that observation, why many excel- 
lent plants fail to find their way into gen- 
eral use. The foregoing was prompted by 
a study of Pearce’s (Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. 
Z, Moorestown, N. J.) 1940 catalogue. It 
is perhaps the most complete listing of 
seeds in America and contains a wealth of 
good plant material; yet, I wonder if many 
amateurs do not, because of unfamiliarity 
with the subject, miss the things that they 
really need and want. All of which leads 
up to one of his offerings, Salvia jurisici, 
which I have come to look upon as one of 
the most desirable of the Sages during the 
dozen years it has been in my garden. A 
consistent bloomer during spring and early 
summer and again in autumn, if the old 
stems are cut as soon as the first flowering 
period has passed, it not only gives a pleas- 
ing violet effect over a long season, but its 
ferny foliage is ornamental throughout the 
entire growing year. And its height of 
ten to twelve inches fits it for a host of 
roles in border, rockery, or other sunny spot. 


Milady’s Mitties 


EING a mere man with all the marks of 

the dirt gardener on my hands, I can 
scarcely appreciate a product like Milady’s 
Mitties. So I turned a pair over to milady 
and she reports that they are all that the 
makers, Giroux Industries, Inc., 475 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., say they are. They are 
made of Philofilm, a gossamer-like material 
of velvety softness, transparent, strong and 
durable under hardest usage. You can 
secure a more detailed report by asking 
the manufacturers for free literature. 


Narcissus 


T is unnecessary, of course, to call the 

attention of Daffodil lovers to Edwin C. 
Powell, R.F.D. 2, Rockville, Md., for he is 
well known among that clan as a supplier 
of the best and newest varieties. If you are 
a new recruit to the Narcissus clan you 
will be pleased to know, I am sure, that he 
probably has the rare one for which you 
have been looking. 


Cosberg Lettuce 


OR your fall crop of head Lettuce may 

I recommend Cosberg, which will be 
found among the novelties offered by 
Joseph Harris, Inc., Moreton Farm, Cold- 
water, N. Y.? The name would indicate a 
cross between Cos and Iceberg and its sure 
heading habit and superior quality bears 
out that supposition. Be that as it may, 
you will likely “be surprised and pleased” 
with its performance and flavor, as the 
catalogue says. 


(Continued on page 351) 
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to This Increasingly Popular Art! 


HAT a delightful revelation 

this book is going to bring 
everyone who loves to select and 
arrange flowers for the home! 
And what a prize-winning help it 
will be to members of garden 
clubs who like to create arrange- 
ments for competition in flower 
shows! Never before has there 
been a method of learning the art 
which gave so much practical 
help—both in combining harmoni- 
ous colors and in creating unique, 
original and charming floral de- 
signs! 





No other book teaches Flower Arrangement through such a wealth of color illustrations 





Examine it 
for a week 
FREE 


Send No 
Money 


61 Lovely NATURAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


by F. W. CASSEBEER 
plus dozens of “how to do it” diagrams 


Skill in creating lovely flower arrangements cannot be taught through 
words alone, or through black-and-white pictures! ou must be shown 
actual examples, in all their natural color harmony. For the first time 
in the history of flower art, Flower Arrangement in Color preserves 
in permanent form, and with all the beauty of their exquisitely 
harmonized hues, 61 of the most perfect examples of this lovely art 
in masterpieces of color photography by F. W. Cassebeer. 


But Flower Arrangement in Color is much more than a collection of 
masterpieces in floral art, for each example is analyzed and explained 
with the object of helping you to create your original designs, making 
use of the priniciples revealed. 


By F. F. ROCKWELL and E. C. GRAYSON 


Flower enthusiasts everywhere know these two authorities for their 
many years of outstanding work in the field. They are authors of 
many of the standard books of instruction in all phases of horticulture. 
Together they wrote “Flower Arrangement” which until now has been 
accepted as the most practical guide in this art. And now these same 
authorities have again collaborated in- producing Flower Arrangement 
in Color, a work which for the first time enables anyone to use, with 
confidence, the whole spectrum of flower hues in creating the most 
exquisite floral arrangement imaginable! This new volume is their 
masterpiece, for it gives complete instructions in every phase of the 
art—in both DESIGN CREATION and COLOR ‘COMBINATION. 












No volume remotely approaching this in beauty and actual usefulness has ever been prepared for the 





average grower of flowers who loves to bring their decorative beauty into the house. And this book is 


absolutely indispensable to members of garden clubs who create arrangements for competition in flower shows. 


Mail Coupon for FREE EXAMINATION 


Only $2.95, Easy Terms, If You Keep It 


You may have FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN COLOR for a week’s free examination. 
Send the coupon, with no money. FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN COLOR will be 
shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
make a first payment of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month, 
until only $2.95 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 918, 50 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 








FREE EXAMINATION—SEND NO MONEY 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 918, 50 West 47th St. 7 Son York, N. Y. 


I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of Flower 
Arrangement in COLOR, by Rockwell, Grayson, and Cassebeer. Please 
ship it, fully prepaid for one week’s examination. I may return the 
book within one week and owe nothing. If I keep it, I will send 
$1.00 as my first payment, and I will send $1.00 each month until 
only $2.95 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 

(If full cash accompanies this order, book will 

o sent postage paid. Same return privilege.) 


aa r Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 75 cents extra. 
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